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ca Se 
CAVILIERI, 


A beautiful and talented actress, well known on the Kuropean stage, and deeply interested 
in Socialism. She died last year at the height of her artistic power and fame. 


[See ‘ Phrenology and Secialism,” page 174) 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW 


BY A BARE MAJORITY of one the 
United States Supreme Court has 
decided that the Northern Securities Co. is 
a combination in restraint of trade and in 
violation of the provisions of the Anti-Trust 
Act of 1892. A dispatch 


SURE from Washington says 
COURT'S ANTI- 1s. ce President R 

pete yc a residen oose- 
DECISION velt and the members of 


his cabinet and _ other 
officials feel especially elated” over the 
decision. There are no particular signs 
of frenzied joy in any other quarters, 
however, and this is probably as it should 
be. The Supreme Court’s decision means 
nothing particularly except that it enables 
Roosevelt to go into the coming cam- 
paign able to point with pride to his 
exploit as a trust-buster. The decision 
can have no influence upon the tendency 
of wealth to concentrate in a few hands. 
It holds the members of the Northern 
Securities Co. guilty of conspiracy, but it 
leaves the conspirators in full and undis- 
turbed possession of the securities which 
were pooled. This means, that while the 
conspirators may not organize themselves 
into a holding company, they may do 


with their property as they see fit, and 
certainly if they don’t want to compete 
the Supreme Court can’t compel them to 
do so. If they may not combine in the 
form of a company, they can combine in 
some other way which will be just about 
as effective as the other. A dispatch to 
the New York Sun says that ‘‘the action 
of the Court will have important and far- 
reaching effect and the industrial world 
will be more or less disturbed by it.” 
But it is difficult to see how this disturb- 
ance can have any effect beyond a 
rearrangement of the agreement between 
the Trust Magnates who have finally 
decided that they don’t want and won’t 
have any competition ‘‘in theirs.” The 
impotence of the decision to affect vitally 
the right of the Trust Magnates to do as 
they please with their’ own is shown in 
the dissenting opinion of Justice White 
who remarked : 


“If the conspiracy and combination existed 
and was illegal, my mind fails to perceive why 
it should be left to produce its full force and 
effect in the hands of individuals by whom it was 
charged the conspiracy was entered into.” 


Just how little the moving spirits in the 
Northern Securities Co. were influenced 
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by the decision is shown by an interview 
by Mr. Jas. J. Hill. 
native plan to put into effect?” was 


asked Mr. Hill. ‘‘Well,” answered Mr. 
Hill, smiling, ‘‘not for publication.” 


‘‘Have you an alter- 


F ONE MAY JUDGE BY the temper 
of the language which the respective 
factions employ there is slim hope for any 
degree of harmony between the radical 
and conservative wings of the disorgan- 


ized and done-for Demo- 
DEMOCRATIC 


cratic party. Mr. Bryan 
KILKENNY CATS 


through his paper Zhe 
Commoner sarcastically quotes the Chicago 
Chronicle’s characterization of him as ‘‘a 
mere mouther, a cheeky upstart, a blat- 
ant demagogue, a hypocrite and Pharisee, 
a slick adventurer, a grasping money- 
maker, a subservient tool of rich and 
ambitious men, and a promoter of hate 
and strife and revolution.” Mr. Bryan 
observes that this is ‘‘interesting by way 
of showing the fine spirit in which the 
reorganizers approach their great task of 
harmonizing the Democratic party” and 
to show that he is some shakes of a 
denunciator himself he remarks that ‘‘Mr. 
Cleveland has secretly mortgaged him- 
self to Wall Street—his career has shown 
how completely the conscience can be 
separated from the mind in the perform- 
ance of official duties.” As another 
evidence of his sweet, forgiving and 
disposition, Mr. Bryan 
recently remarked, in reading Mr. Cleve- 
land’s characterization of himself as ‘‘one 
of the rank and file,” that the Sage of 
Princeton was ‘‘rank” all right, but he 
(Bryan) didn’t know about the ‘‘file.”” The 
Socialist is not particularly interested in 
the exchange of such amenities and dis- 
misses the subject generally with the 
exclamation, ‘fa plague on both your 
houses” or ‘‘when thieves fai! out honest 
men get their due.” 


harmonious 
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LU PSeBE DR2JACOUES MLOEB of 

Chicago demonstrates its commer- 
cial value, only a languid interest will 
attach to the news that he has succeeded 
in crossing a sea-urchin and a star-fish in 
demonstration of his 
theory that life is a 
chemical reaction of 
One of the dreams of commer- 
cialism has been to cross the lightning bug 
with the honey-bee, so that the busy little 
fellow might have light with which to work 
at night, and if Dr. Loeb wishes fortune 
and a larger degree of fame he will turn 
his attention to something along this line. 


WHAT DR. LOEB 
MUST DO 


matter. 


~ 


OHN MITCHELL, PRESIDENT of 

the United Mine Workers of America, is 
the last victim of Frank G. Carpenter, the 
interviewer. In the course of the inter- 
view Mr. Mitchell made an argument in 
favor of the eight hour 
day. In this argument 
Mr. Mitchell assumes 
a tone which is charac- 
teristic just now of the so-called ‘‘ con- 
servative” labor leaders. That is to say, 
he doesn’t demand the shorter work day 
because the working man is entitled to it 
as aright, but because it would be to tie 
interest of the capitalist employer. For 
instance, Mr. Mitchell says : 


POOR ARGU- 
MENT FOR EIGHT 
HOUR DAY 


We should do more and better work every- 
where if we had eight hours only. Such matters 
must be considered as a long time proposition. 
There is so much work in every man and if you 
take too much one day you will have so much 
less for the days to come. One of the college 
professors puts it this way. Ifyou want to get 
allyou can out of a man for one day onty, work 
him the whole twenty-four hours. If you want 
to get all you can out of him for a week only, 
work him twenty hours a day; if for a month, 
give him eighteen hours, and if for a year, work 
him fifteen hours and keep him at it. If you 
want to work him several years let him have the 
ten-hour day. But if you want to get the most 
out of him for his whole working life time you 
must cut his hours of labor to eight per day. 
The fact is that a man can do and does do 
more work in eight hours than in ten. 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


If the capitalists were at all interested 
in prolonging the period of the laborer’s 
efficiency this argument might appeal to 
them, but as a matter of fact the capital- 
ist has no such interest and it is absurd 
to tell him that more can be produced in 
eight hours than in ten hours. The 
trouble with Mitchell’s argument is that 
it takes no account of the fact that the 
labor supply greatly exceeds the demand, 
and that the capitalists always know that 
when they have worn out a worker they 
can cast him aside and get a new one. 
This is proved by the fact that in most 
industries it is becoming the practice to 
employ none but young men, who can 
work at top speed for ten hours or a 
longer work day. When they reach the 
age where they are not capable of such 
sustained effort, they are turned off. The 
‘dead line” varies according to the char- 
acter of employment, but as a gencval 
rule it may be laid down that the man 
who has reached forty-five is thrown 
aside as a worn-out piece of machinery. 
As an illustration of this the following, 
which was recently printed in the Vew 
York Sun, is interesting : 


OLD MOTORMEN MUST GO. 


B. R. T. WILL DISMISS ALL WHO CAN’T PASS A 
RIGID PHYSICAL TEST. 


General Manager J. F. Calderwood of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company announced 
yesterday that all the company’s motormen must 
pass a rigid physical examination. Those found 
to be unfit physically will be discharged. 

“We have a lot of old men,” said Mr. Calder- 
wood, ‘‘who have grown old in the service. It 
seems a hardship to dismiss them, but we must 
have men who are absolutely fit for the work.” 


So MORE OR LESS profound 

philosopher has discovered that war, 
especially a foreign war, enriches the 
language by the addition of new words, 
and upon this principle we may say a 
word in praise of corrup- 
tion in public life because 
the word greft, which is 
now printed without quotation marks, is 


ENRICHING 
THE LANGUAGE 
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derived directly from this source. It isa 
good word in this country, but it does not 
seem that it has yet become familiar in 
England. The Social Democrat of Lon- 
don publishes an article from Eugene V. 
Debs in which the word grafters is used. 
Fearing that his readers might not under- 
stand the term, the editor kindly placed 
after it an asterisk which directed the 
gentle reader to a footnote where it was 
explained that ‘‘ grafter”’ is a synonym 
for ‘‘ swindler.” From this, however, it 
must not be inferred that they haven’t 
got grafters in England. Wherever 
Capitalism exists there we shall find the 
grafter no matter by what name he may 
be known. 


T IS NOT AN UNUSUAL thing to 
find illiberality among professed lib- 
erals, and the rankest sort of unfairness 
among those who pride themselves par- 
ticularly upon their fairness. A case in 
point is provided by Zhe 
Public, the Single Tax 
organ of Chicago, edited 
by Louis F. Post. Quoting an utterance 
of Lincoln in which he remarked ‘‘ Let us 
have faith that right makes might,” Zhe 
Public asks: ‘‘ How would that sound to 
those Republicans whe have given the 
party over to the Socialist doctrine that 
moral righteousness and justice are myth- 
ical and hold that ‘destiny determines the 
duty?’” Mr. Post is supposed to be 
a radical, but the misrepresentation 
involved in the charge that the Socialists 
hold that ‘‘ moral righteousness and jus- 
tice are mythical” is worthy of the nar- 
rowest and most unscrupulous conserva- 
tive. Rather than holding these things 
to be mythical, the more philosophical 
Socialists recognize that they are at the 
basis of the Socialist demands. The 
demands for liberty and for the full value 
of the wealth each producer creates have 


LIBERALITY OF 
A LIBERAL 


1o4 


no effect unless there is a previous recog- 
nition that moral righteousness demands 
the one and justice demands the other. 
We are inclined to believe that all our 
ethical ideas in their beginnings were the 
results of economic arrangements, but 
centuries of evolution have crystalized 
ideas into a social conscience. 
It is unquestionably true also that a 


certain 


dominant economic class will formulate 
its own ideas of right and wrong, but 
these are always evanescent unless they 
are in harmony with the fundamental 
basis of social ethics, this basis being the 
fact that the good of society is the high- 
est good, in the attainment of which the 
individual will find the fullest opportunity 
for the cultivation of what are generally 
known as the moral qualities. Most 
Socialists unquestionably believe that 
ethics are subject to the evolutionary 
process like everything else, and some 
may believe that the moral ideas of the 
race began in divine revelation, but we 
are at one in holding that these ideas do 
exist and to charge that we regard moral 
righteousness and justice as mythical is 
absurd if it is not downright malicious. 


A DESPATCH TO the Mew York Sun 

from Des Moines, Iowa, gives the 
news that J. A. T. Hull has been renomi- 
nated for Congress by the Republicans, 
‘Cafter one of the most exciting primary 
election contests in the 
history of Des Moines.” 
On the day of the primary 
election rioting continued all day and 
‘¢many men had broken heads, several 


THE PRIMARY 
IN DES MOINES 


were sent to the hospitai suffering from 
knife -wounds and there half a 
dozen gun plays without the bullets taking 
effect.” There was a fight between Repub- 
lican factions and the Sw despatch 


remarks that ‘‘ repeating was practiced 


were 
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openly by both sides.” After this state- 
ment the cynical will smile to read that 
‘in this emergency reputable business men 
armed themselves and went to the polls 
in the interest of a fair count. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Frank D. Jackson and H. E. 
Hubbell, a millionaire railway president, 
were among the men who volunteered in 
this capacity.”” The readiness of ‘‘ reput- 
able business men” to arm themselves 
and take part in a fight in which both 
sides are using corrupt methods serves 
to throw some light on the disposition of 
a workingman out on a strike to fling a 
brick when he sees a ‘‘scab”’ trying to 
take his job away from him. _ Of course, 
the 
supremacy of law and order, but it is 
human nature to fight when one’s rights 
are being infringed, and there is no par- 
ticular use in getting black in the face 
denouncing workingmen for doing what 
‘‘reputable business men’”’ are ready to 
do on much less provocation. The cor- 
ruption that marked the Des Moines 
primary serves also to make one wonder 
whether Hull will follow the example of 
Shafroth, of Colorado, who voluntarily 
gave up his seat in Congress because 
fraudulent votes were cast for him. 


we must at all hazards maintain 


“Vie RAPID ADVANCEMENT of 

Japan has been one of the marvels 
of modern civilization and it is only 
necessary to read the Japanese press to 
find out that life in this picturesque 


Oriental kingdom is 


SEES PRE pretty much the same 
CIVILIZED ; 

sort that we find in other 
highly developed industrial nations. 


They have strikes, boycotts, child and 
female labor, ruthless capitalistic exploit- 
ation and all of the other characteris- 
civilization. We 
note in our esteemed contemporary, 
the /eimin Shimbun of Tokyo, that 


tics of our industrial 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


‘the municipal government of Tokyo 


is honey-combed with corruption. The 
spoils system is still in force and the 
councillors are busy trying to get 


some benefits out of the city treasury. 
The mayor is not only silent about it, but 
he seems to give his sanction to their 
conduct.” The Hezmin Shimbun prods 
the mayor to proceed with the municipal- 
ization of street railways, remarking that 
‘fas all the cities of civilization have 
already proved the success of the public 
ownership of street railways, Mr. Ozaki 
should not hesitate to exercise his whole 
power toward this end.” In conclusion 
the Japanese paper observes : 

The two private companies which are controll- 
ing the street railways adopted a three sen 
uniform fare only lately, yielding to the irresist- 
ible influence of public opinion, and they have 
now found that their profits are steadily increas- 
ing under this arrangement. This shows plainly 
that municipal control of street railways will 
bring more benefits both to the city treasury and 
to the public. Here is a fine opportunity for the 
mayor to try his best to show that he is ever 
loyal to the cause of the people. 


HE TRADE UNIONISTS WHO 
read the American Federationist, 

the official magazine of the American 
Federation of Labor (Samuel Gompers, 
Editor) are in no danger of being left in 
the dark regarding the 
intellectual greatness of 
the President of the A. 
F. of L. In the March number of the 
Federationist are printed sketches of 
‘‘Washington’s Labor Leaders,” in which 


SKETCH OF A 
GREAT MAN 


we learn that— 


Samuel Gompers, president of the A. F. of L. 
and the most conspicuous labor leader in the 
United States, is a man upon whom anyone would 
cast a second glance when once his eye had 
fallen upon him. Gompers possesses individuality 
to a marked degree. In the first place, he is 
unusual in appearance. He is very short and very 
broad and hasan unusually large head. Gompers 
can not be called handsome, and yet there is that 
presence of magnetism about him that prevents 
his being called ugly. In a word, Gompers is 
worth meeting and worth talking to. 
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Further in the sketch Editor Gompers 
modestly permits his 
that— 


readers to read 


It is conceded that Mr. Gompers is the pos- 
sessor of the greatest ability of any and all 
organizers in the labor movement in his time. 
As a debater and reasoner he is sound and 
logical, equal to all emergencies that arise, at 
home and familiar to a wonderful degree with 
all subjects ; he is absolutely non-partisan, and a 
most eloquent orator, with an inexhaustible 
vocabulary richly stored with historical and 
poetic lore that is at his ready command, to 
contrast, to elaborate, depict, or describe the 
point at issue, or the discourse to be trimmed, 
ornamented, or satired or ridiculed as may be 
the pleasure and wish of this architect and 
wonderful word builder. 

Further on it is related that Editor 
Gompers’ father lives in Washington and 
‘is deservedly proud of his son, the 
great labor leader, who has proved with 
all his other virtues to be a loving son 
and an affectionate father, and a devoted 
husband, who is honored and loved by 
all, but who will never be appreciated by 
the masses as he deserves, and as he 
should be.” It is most melancholy to 
reflect that Mr. Gompers ‘will never be 
appreciated by the masses as he de- 
serves,” but we may safely infer that his 
well known modesty will not prevent Mr. 
Gompers from finding solace in the fact 
that most of the other towering intellec- 
tual giants in history have also been 


unappreciated until they were long dead. 


T {IS AMUSING HOW IN every 
conflict between men you will find 
both sides declaring themselves for the 
Rights of Man, for Liberty, for Justice, 


for God, etc., etc. This was particularly 


true in our late Civil 
BLOOD BOILED) War. The South was 
TO ORDER ; , 

quite as certain as was 
WHILE : 
vOU READ the North that it was 

fighting the Battle of 


Humanity, and the night before every 
battle the opposing armies would pray 
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with equal fervor for victory on the 
morrow. Let anybody read the follow- 
ing and say if, until he gets down the 
pathos of the ‘‘Woe to the Walking 


Delegate,” that he would not have 
thought he was reading a Socialist 
editorial. And who did write it?. None 


other than the redoubtable General Harri- 
son G. Otis, editor of the Los Angeles 
Times and the arch enemy of the Labor 
Unions on the Pacific Coast. He asks: 
‘‘Shall an impudent minority set up an 
oligarchy, etc.,” and I ask any fair- 


minded man if he would not have 


thought Otis was referring to the 
Astors, the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, 
the Rockefellers, and people of that 


class rather than to that class of the 
community which has absolutely no rights 
whatsoever upon the Earth, not even the 
right to stand upon it except on the 
consent of the landlordsP And thus 
spake Otis: 


The American people have fought and won 
the battle for political independence, the battle 
for seamen’s rights, the battle for freedom to the 
black man. They are now engaged ina struggle 
most important of all, for if this is lost the others 
will have been won in vain. The question is, 
shall Americans continue to govern America, 
and shall the birthright of personal liberty be 
conserved for the present generation and handed 
down to the generation which shall follow; 
shall the words of the martyr Lincoln, spoken on 
the field of Gettysburg, ‘‘A government of the 
people, by the people and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth!” be allowed to become 
a false prophecy, or shall we of today make that 
prophecy true now and true forever? Shall an 
impudent, insolent, arrogant minority of the 
American nation set up a labor trust, an 
oligarchy of the vicious, a revolution backward: 
make themselves the self-constituted masters of 
the great majority, who are to be held in serf- 
dom? There can be only one answer to this 
question. The struggle is on. It will not be 
put off. It is the new irrepressible conflict. 
As in every conflict, the American people will 
fight it out tu a finish. There will be no drawing 
back, no flinching, no shrinking, no halting. 
The order is, ‘‘Forward!” and forward and 
upward will be the course of this great, intelli- 
gent, patriotic people. Americans will win the 
fight, as they have always won. American 
principles will prevail. They must always pre- 
vail, for they are the essence of cternal right. 
The flag will continue to float over the homes of 
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free men, not over those of slaves. When all is 
over, the atmosphere will be clearer, life will be 
sweeter. The true men, the loyal men, will be 
the survivors. Vae victis! Woe to the walking 
delegate! Woe to the mischief-maker, to the 
boycotter and the torch-bearer! Woe to all 
who defy the laws and wrong their fellows! It 
is those whose false banners shall be trailed in 
the dust, and it is the teeth of these which shall 
bite the dust! 


Is not this a stirring appeal? Does it 
not make one’s blood boil or wouldn’t it 
make it boil if the appeal were boiled a 
little itself ! 


CERTAIN H.M.H.—and it is 

unnecessary to say that the initials 
do not stand for H. M. Hyftdman, the 
great Engiish Socialist—writes as follows 
in the Detroit Tribune of January 3 :— 


An article in the last num- 
ber of Wilshire’s Magazine 
is the funniest expression I 
have yet seen from a Social- 
ist of the practical steps by 
which he hopes to realize the dream of govern- 
ment ownership and operation of all industry. 
He proposes J. Pierpont Morgan for president, 
and tells what he wants Mr. Morgan to do, 
assuming that he is the ‘‘master mind.” '‘* We 
know that you are equal to the occasion,” he 
says, for the article is addressed to Morgan 
himself. ‘‘We want you to organize the busi- 
ness of the United States on the basis of a 
national corporation, in which every adult man 
and every adult woman in this country will be 
a stockholder: and we want everything in this 
country to belong to that. corporation.” Mr. 
Morgan is to be president of that corporation. 
He is to be the national business manager and 
to organize every line of industry on the soeial- 
istic basis. Such silly drivel as this is the 
socialistic dream run mad. In the first place, 
Mr. Morgan is not a great industrial organizer ; 
he is merely +a stock manipulator. The idea 
that any one man has the capacity for organiz- 
ing and operating all the business done in the 
United States is too ridiculous. In the second 
place, the idea ignores natural laws. I do not 
mean to say that under a just system, industry 
may not evolve into a co-operative form on a 
large scale. I don't pretend to say what would 
be the ultimate form, and no one is wise enough 
to predict. But to be healthful, such changes 
must be left to individual initiative and to that 
co-operation which comes without legislative 
enactments. That some line of activities be- 
long to the government, because of our social 
needs, there can be no doubt; but the govern- 
ment should attend to its own business and 
leave private affairs alone, H.M.H. 


HAPPY MAN 
HOOLIGAN 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


The really funny part of the ‘‘ funniest 
expression” is that ‘‘ H.M.H.” himself 
seems to have taken the article as per- 
fectly serious. It is also amusing hearing 
him proclaim that social changes must be 
left to the individual when Mr. Rockefeller 
proceeds to make such changes by organ- 
izing all our industries under the head of 
his chief clerk, Mr. Morgan. ‘‘H.M.H.” 
closes his eyes, sinks his head in the sand 
anddreams that what hasalready happened 
What a Happy Man 


Hooligan can be when he goes to sleep ! 


will never happen. 


HE FOLLOWING ITEM FROM 

Collter’s Weekly shows how hard it 

is for Brother Bryan to conduct a com- 

bined political and fashion journal all on 
the same sheet: 


What is this? We can scarcely believe our 


eyes. Yet itis ‘‘The Commoner” that we are 
reading, ‘‘The Commoner,” the organ of 
equality, whether between 


men or between gold and 
copper. This spokesman of 
the downtrodden emits the 


BRYAN RULES 
FOR DINNER 


PARTIES following among other rules 
for what it calls a ‘‘dinner 
party’: ‘‘Guests need not be acquaintances, but 


” 


should move in the same class.’’ Come, come, 
Mr. BRYAN, we are disappointed in you. Surely 
you never learned from Count TOLsTOI that a 
laborer and a bank president, a retail grocer 
and a distinguished editor, might not properly 
be seated together for social purposes. ‘True, in 
the words of the popular refrain, “‘it simply 
isn't done,” but ought ‘‘moving in the same 
class” to be held up as a necessity of prandial 
intercourse by the leader of all the hosts of 
radicalism? What will the Socialists have to 
say to this? Now when Mr. BRYAN says that 
after dinner the ‘‘ eldest lady ” should leave the 
room first, we do not care whether he is right or 
wrong, or whether ‘‘the carver should serve 
meat as he cuts it.” We are inclined to agree 
that ‘‘the platter should not be filled with hacked 
fragments,” and that it is well not to ‘‘flood the 
dishes with gravies.’". We do not, however, 
exactly like the ‘‘must”’ in this direction: ‘‘Fish 
must be eaten with the fork in the right hand 
and a piece of bread in the left.” As a free 
American citizen we assert the right, during the 
fish course, to ignore bread altogether, if we 
choose. But what really rankles distressingly 
in our memory is that absolute ruling in favor of 
drawing social lines. Is there no hope of less 
rigidity, Mr. BryAN? Is there no chance that 
we, the humble editor, may one day meet at 
table a member of the plutocracy, or that you, 
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the laureled leader, may have your gardener, or 
the typewriter and her mother, in to tea ? 
Speak, for we read ‘‘The Commoner,” and 
must know. On all social matters it is our 
guide, philosopher, and friend. 


Collier's asks what will the Socialists 
have to say. We have nothing to say 
and say it, as Oscar Wilde said of the 
British House of Commons. _ Bryan 
believes in the right of a class to own 
the Earth and he knows that this right 
of ownership forces the class of non- 
owners to work for that owning class. 
Very well. If I must work for a man, 
willy nilly, I am that man’s slave and a 
slave cannot expect to be upon the same 
social plane as his master. If we have 
rich and poor, then necessarily, from the 
very nature of the situation, we must 
have social classes to correspond with 
the economic classes. Bryan _ simply 
recognizes the inevitability of the results 
of such a system—private ownership — 
of which he is just as much an upholder 
as his friend Grover Cleveland. The 
only difference between them is that 
Bryan thinks the rich man should count 
his money in a white metal while Grover 
stands for the yellow boys. 


mM“** NORDAU HAS AN article in 

the March Cosmopolitan entitled 
‘Socialism in Europe.” When our 
attention was first called to the article, 


and before we had read it, we felt that 
anything Nordau might 


POOR ARTICLE rite would be sure to be 


ei interesting and instruct- 
one ive, but we were mis- 
taken. The article where true is 
merely a re-hash of what everyone 


knows who knows anything at all of 
the European Socialist movement, and 
where untrue it is so puerile as to 
be unworthy of notice. We are sure 
any high-school boy could prepare a 
better article on Socialism—either for or 
against it—in a half hour’s time, than 
Max Nordau has yiven to the American 
public in the Cosmopolitan. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 


ITS POSSIBLE EFFECT ON RUSSIA’S DESTINIES 
Morris Hitiguit, Author of ‘‘ History of Socialism in the United States.” 


HE formidable contest between the 
plucky Mongolians and the grim 
Muscovite in the Far East is being 
watched by the nations of both hemi- 
spheres with breathless attention. The 
sensational reports of the moves of the 
hostile forces are being flashed over the 
wires from one end of the globe to the 
other, and the outcome of the war has 
become the all absorbing topic of inter- 
national speculation. 

And still the daily developments of the 
contest and the decision of the immediate 
isstie between the two belligerent powers 
is of but minor importance to the world 
at large. -\ more weighty problem pre- 
sented by the war is its probable effect 
on Russia's internal policy. 

Russia holds quite an exclusive post- 
tion among the nations of the world. 
Located partly in Europe and partly in 
Asia, the country has for centuries been 
wavering in the throes of the contending 
forces of the civilization of the former and 
the barbarism of the latter. 
of time, however, the supericr power of 


In the course 


Western civilization has gradually and 
The 
and life 
which until recently characterized the 
subjects of the Czar of “all Russias” 
have largely yielded to modern culture, 
and modern industry has of late invaded 
a great portion of Russia’s vast territory. 


steadily gained the ascendancy. 


semi-Asiatic habits mode of 


Despite this, however, the government 
of the country has remained absolutely 
untouched by the march of progress, and 
it is to-day what it was three centuries 
ago—a purely Asiatic despotism. 

This contradiction betwee. Russia’s 
form of government and the degree of 


her national civilization is the principal 
cause of all revolutionary movements 
which, during the last decade, have been 
so violently disturbing the otherwise 
peaceful reign of the little Czar. 

Beginning as a purely intellectual 
manifestation, as a campaign of social 
and political education, the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement has changed its 
character and methods with astonishing 
frequency. and rapidity, and-every new 
phase of that movement has been more 
formidable and menacing than the pre- 
ceding phase. The few hundred en- 
thusiastic “propagandists’’—mostly young 
idealists, men and women of the higher 
spheres of Russian society, who in the 
seventies of the last century were scat- 
tered all over the empire preaching the 
gospel of brotherhood and freedom to 
the oppressed peasants—were soon forced 
by the ruling powers to abandon their 
peaceful methods of action, and to de- 
clare open and active war on the govern- 
ment of the Czar. 

The period of revolutionary “‘terror- 
ism" which ensued is unique in the his- 
tory of all nations. It was a contest in 
which a handful of young men and 
women, the noblest representatives of 
Russian intellect and Russian patriotism, 
were arrayed against the overwhelming 
forces of the most powerful of all govern- 
ments. The contest was characterized by 
heroic determination and self-sacrificing 
devotion on the part of the revolution- 
ists, and reckless brutality on the part 
of the government; it produced Russia’s 
greatest heroes and martyrs as well as its 
basest hangmen. The struggle was short 
but fierce and terminated in the dramatic 
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killing of Alexander IT as well as in the 
practical extermination of the revolution- 
ary “terrorists” or “nihilists,” as they 
were popularly designated. 

The Russian terrorists represented a 
rather isolated group of the population. 
The class of peasants upon whose needs 
théy mainly based their program of ac- 
tivity was not ripe to take up the battle, 
the class of nobility was too demoralized 
and cowardly to support them, and when 
the principal leaders of the movement 
were conquered by the government, the 
movement itself collapsed. 

In the meanwhile, however, the eco- 
nomic development of Russia produced 
a new class of the population, the class 
of industrial workingmen, and from the 
bosom of this class a new revolutionary 
movement sprune up—the modern So- 
cial Democratic movement of Russia. 

Less sensational but more solid than its 
predecessor, the Social Democratic move- 
ment spread from town to town, from 
district to district, until to-day it covers 
the domain of the Czar with a veritable 
network of secret organizations. No re- 
pressive measures can stem the tide of 
the movement, no amount of persecution 
avails against it; the movement is firmly 
rooted in the broad masses of the popu- 
lation, and its ranks are constantly sup- 
plied with new leaders and workers. 

Nor can the upper classes of Russian 
society be considered a safe support for 
the Russian government. It is from these 
classes that the party of the “liberals” 
is recruited. Timidly and cautiously, as 
is the wont of liberals, but none the less 
clearly and unmistakably, this party mani- 
fests its discontent with existing condi- 
tions in Russia. No scientific gathering 
or meeting of a public character can 
nowadays be held in Russia without lead- 
ing to a hostile demonstration against the 
government in one form or another, and 
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even the army, the chief support of the 
absolutist regime is largely infected with 
the spirit of opposition. 

The struggle against these revolution- 
ary movements has for years been the 
main pre-occupation of Russian auto- 
cracy; it has dictated all its actions and 
molded its internal and external policy. 
The “red terror” of the nihilists was met 
by the “white terror” of the government, 
and the destruction of all suspected ‘rev- 
olutionists on the gallows, in the cells 
of the Schlusselburg and Pater-Paul for- 
tresses, in the ice-covered fields of Si- 
beria, and in the deserts of the notorious 
island of Sakhalin. As the battle grew 
more desperate these measures were sup- 
plemented by other infamous moves of 
the government, chief of which was the 
attempt to divert public discontent into 
the channels of racial hatred. The recent 
massacres of Kishineff, Homel, etc., were 
the direct results of that policy. 

But the manceuvers were too clumsy 
and transparent, and far from accom- 
plishing their aim, they resulted in still 
greater popular indignation against the 
government. 

It was under these circumstances that 
the Russo-Japanese controversy over the 
occupation of Korea assumed a critical 
form. Was Russia’s attitude in the mat- 
ter in any way influenced by these con- 
siderations? Who knows? Modern his- 
tory shows more than one instance of a 
discredited and tottering government 
seeking rehabilitation in a successful war. 
It was this motive which precipitated the 
Russo-Turkish war under Nicholas I, 
and the Franco-Prussian war at the in- 
stance of Napoleon III. Itis a hazardous 
game. Sebastopol was the doom of 
Nicholas I, and Sedan marked the end of 
the adventurous career of Napoleon III. 
The Russo-Turkish war resulted in the 
abolition of serfdom in Russia, and the 
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Franco-Prussian war led to the over- 
throw of the second empire and the pro- 
clamation of the French Republic. 

May not the Russo-Japanese war have 
a similar effect on the fate of Russia? 
The war with Japan has by no means 
the enthusiastic approval of the Russian 
population. Despite the rigid censorship 
of Russian press dispatches, muffled ru- 
mors of anti-war demonstrations in the 
very heart of Russia already reach us. 
The campaign in the Far East promises 
to be obstinate and protracted. It will be 
attended by extraordinary hardships, 
privations and loss of life for the people 
of Russia, and it will certainly not tend 
to soften the sentiment of the Russian 
people towards their government. 


A CONDITION 
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Czar Nicholas II has staked his all 
on this one card of war. A victory for 


the Russian forces may prolong 
the agonies of Russian  autocracy; 
it. cannot save it. But a decided 


Russian defeat may prove the grave 
of the present intolerable regime in 
Russia. 

The hope of the true sons of Russia 
thus lies in the victory of their country’s 
“enemy,” paradoxical as this may sound. 
And we may add that this hope is shared 
by all true friends of civilisation, for 
Russia has long been the mainstay of 
international reaction, and the abolition 
of the autocratic regime of that country 
will be a decided step in the general 
march of human progress. 


TO BE MET 


A. RAMSAY 


N. a certain occasion an eminent 
statesman of our country remark- 
ed: “It is a condition, not a theory, that 
confronts us.” This saying, it seems to 
me, is especially applicable to the ques- 
tion of economic method in the imme- 
diate future. Theorize as we may, a 
stubborn condition, viz., a surplus of 
workers in all departments, must be con- 
siderec and acted upon. 

In the best of times in any country 
this surplus exists. Can work at living 
wages be secured for these idle armies? 
There is but one saver. 

Under Socialism this condition—so ca- 
lamitous as things are—would change 
to one of inestimable advantage in two 
ways. More time and opportunity would 
be afforded for mental improvement, and, 


to a great extent, the efforts of those 
now idle could be spent in developing 
public improvements, making the coun- 
tries and cities of the world more beauti- 
ful and convenient and healthful. 

An enormous saving of material re- 
sources would result from the overthrow 
of the competitive system, and the So- 
cializing of production and distribution. 
Sooner or later all the resources of our 
earth will be brought into use, and the 
serious consequences of present and past 
wastefulness will be felt. In many places 
this is felt already. 

The general claim mav be safely made 
that Socialism would obliterate not a few 
of our economic disadvantages, and 
greatly lessen all the rest. 

Pique, Ohio. 
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Dear Sir—I have long been an interested 
reader of your magazine and have admired 
your presentation of Socialism very much, but 
there is one argument against Socialism I find 
I am unable to meet, viz.: impracticability, 
and I have come to you for assistance. I am 
asked, “How is it possible to determine the 
‘standard of value’ under a Socialistic gov- 
ernment? In your article, in the January 
number, “A Glimpse into Utopia,” you speak 
of a credit slip for two hours’ work and some- 
one asks me what kind of work? Do you 
mean to credit a hod-carrier as much for two 
hours’ work as you would Dr. Lorenz, the 
famous Vienna surgeon? And if not, how 
will it be possible to determine what the just 
ratio is, and who will determine it? and con- 
sider the countless avenues of human endea- 
vor and the endless and countless differences 
of opinion ? The job would stagger the Infi- 
nite!’ 

I had been living up in the clouds, tinted a 
roseate hue by the Socialistic sun and this 
was a hard drop, I assure you, and then the 
one-sided argument proceeded: Socialism 
purposes to continue the work of the trusts 
and organize the country into one vast indus- 
trial unit. Now we will concede that while 
the demand for a great deal of “goods” sup- 
plied to consumers in these days may be an 
artificial one fostered by advertising, etc., yet 
a vast majority of the “goods” is created in 
response to a natural demand—the natural 
human desire for change, variety and progres- 
sion. In economizing does Socialism purpose 
to choke down my throat something I don’t 
want? Surely that would be worse than not 
having what I do want—under a trust govern- 
ment. For instance, there are a dozen first- 
class restaurants now in San Francisco, the 
patrons of which could easily be accommo- 
dated in one. If I can’t stomach the Socialis- 
tic chef, must I starve? There are a dozen 
grocery stores supplying our one block. If 
my wife quarrels with the groceryman, must 
my home be bedlam because there is no other 
store to buy at? If the Socialistic shoe store 
doesn’t sell the sort of shoe I want, what am 
I going to do about it? If the present “de- 
mand” is to be “supplied” how can the econo- 
my of production be effected? For surely 
there is no less a demand for a variety than 
for the thing itself—say for a change of res- 
taurants as well as for a restaurant, and if 
this “demand” is to be denied then we shall 
have a worse “slavery” than now—for to deny 
our right to change our “demand” with great- 
est freedom is to deny our right to progress 


and not to progress is death—for the indivi- 
dual and the race. 

And so these two questions, (1) How to 
determine a standard of value, considering 
length of service and comparative value of 
service rendered one; (2) How to economize 
on the “Supply” without choking off the “De- 
mand,” was what “floored” me. 

Hoping you will favor me through your 
magazine with the information that I feel 
confident you possess, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
CLARENCE A. STEPHENS. 
San Francisco, January 28, 1904. 


HE standard of value can be deter- 
mined by the human labor time 
required to make the article. It is im- 
probable that there will be any differ- 
ence in the valuation of one man’s time 
over that of another. In the first place, 
under Socialism every one will be edu- 
cated and fitted to do what he is capable 
of doing. To-day there is many a man 
who might have been a good doctor or 
a lawyer or an artist, but owing to pov- 
erty could not educate himself and so is 
merely a common laborer. 

Under Socialism a man can always de- 
velop the best that is within him, and the 
system of education will be such that it 
will be developed. Instead of men be- 
ing divided into hod-carriers and music- 
ians it will be the labor that will be 
divided and not the laborers. A man can 
have his life so ordered that he may have 
all his faculties, mental, physical and 
spiritual, developed by the exercise of his 
daily work. There is many a profes- 
sional man today whose brain would be 
stronger, health better, and life longer 
if he had the opportunity to perform 
some useful outdoor work. He himself 
knows it too, and wishes it, but the con- 
ditions of our competitive system are 
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such that it is practically impossible for 
him to join the two lives, the physical 
and the mental. As for the hod-carrier 
of to-day trying to exercise his brain and 
soul by painting a few Madonnas or com- 
posing a Ninth Symphony, the mere 
mention of the idea conveys its absurd 
impossibility. Under Socialism work will 
be so varied, so pleasant, so light, that 
it will be done as a pleasure and not as 
a task. Men will feel that work then is 
just as much a necessity of their life as do 
their own hearts find it a necessity for 
the heart’s life to pump blood. Does 
your heart ask pay for beating? Man 
in a natural state will ask for nothing 
better than the opportunity to work. A 
bee or an ant or a beaver finds no greater 
pleasure in life than to work. Man, 
after all, is simply an animal with a 
soul—what is fundamental to the ani- 
mal is fundamental to man. Work is life. 

Hence under Socialism the idea of 
work as a task to be avoided will be as 
absurd as thinking of a butterfly filit- 
ting from flower to flower sipping honey 
as performing a task intensely disagree- 
able to it, and that if it could it would 
be playing golf or driving an automobile 
instead of gathering honey. 

All this may sound too dreamy for the 
man who to-day is so saturated with 
ideas, the result of his present environ- 
ment, that he cannot imagine how men 
would act in another state. 

It would be hard to convince a bull- 
head fish that if he had lungs instead 
of gills he would prefer living upon 


dry land. Some men are merely ad- 
vanced bull-heads. You cannot argue 
with them. All you can do is to use 


a scoop-net and dip them out of their 
slime and land them gently and firmly 
in another life. 

Mr. Rockefeller with his trusts is the 
simoon which is going to dry up the 
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slime wherein these human bull-heads 
wallow. The first thing they will know 
they will be kicking around on a dust 
heap and must develop Socialist lungs, 
for they will find therr old capitalist 
gills will be no good. We will not be 
doing much calculating about the exact 
division of things produced when we 
have Socialism. The scramble will be 
for the privilege of working: not for the 
privilege of taking. The fun will be 
more in the making of the pudding than 
in the eating of it. These people who are 
worrying so much about how they are 
going to divide up the omelette before 
they find the eggs to make the omelette, 
should remember that to-day they at best 
can only get the egg shells, and that 
they can’t lose very much by taking a 
chance of adopting a plan which pro- 
mises them the eggs. To-day we do not 
profess to give products according as 
a man has produced. We simply hand 
the eggs over to the capitalist and stand 
on our hind legs begging and whin- 
ing for the shells. When it amuses 
him to toss them to us we gratefully wag 
our little tails. Under Socialism we 
would at least live under a system that 
professed to give to the workers and 
did not profess to give to drones simply 
because they happened to have a rich 
father. 

The theory is amusing that Socialism 
by enforcing economy will cut off de- 
mand for luxuries, for variety, so that 
a man will be compelled to wear a home- 
sptin suit, eat oatmeal, drink water, stop 
smoking, and buy only of the state store. 
Under Socialism a man will get what 
he produces. If he wishes champagne, 
cigars, automobiles, diamonds, etc., no- 
body will object either to the wish or 
its realization, but the condition upon 
which he gets them will be the giving 
of his labor in exchange for the labor 
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which produces what he gets. For in- 
stance, if he wants a pink pearl ground 
up in his coffee every morning then he 
will either have to fish for the pearl him- 
self or give up his labor to the chap 
who does the pearl fishing. As pearls are 
not found in every oyster, and as it takes, 
say, a week’s hard and dangerous labor 
to get one pearl it means that the man 
with a penchant for drinking ground 
pearls would have to work a week to pay 
for one drink. Probably after a few such 
drinks and after working a few months 
to pay for them he would decide of his 
own accord to give up his extravagant 
taste. Under Socialism the ordinary 
worker’s income will be augmented many 
times its present size, and he will spend 
it as he pleases. The coming of Soc- 
ialism will not be sa very different from 
what would happen to the man who is 
now getting two dollars a day and who 
had a sudden raise to twenty dollars a 
day. The usual thing today is that 
he promptly raises his standard of living 
to correspond to his larger income. He 
could if he chose work only one-tenth 
of the time, but he rarely makes such 
a choice. He will stop living at cheap 
restaurants and patronize better ones. 
It will be the same under Socialism— 
exactly the same. Man will have more 
and he will spend more. Supply will 
increase and with increased supply will 
come increased demand to equalize 
things. 

Private business under Socialism will 
not necessarily be wiped out. I may 
like a peculiar brand of wine or an odd 
kind of cheese or rag-time music. The 
state may not bother to furnish me with 
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such things. Do I lose them? Not 
much. I have plenty of money—Soc- 
ialist money—and I use it to pay the 
maker of my peculiar wine, my cheese, 
my music. I am satisfied, for I get what 
I want. He is satisfied, for he gets paid 
for his work and he produces what he 
likes to produce. If I want merely pure 
water the state will be pretty sure to 
be in a position to give me what I want 
for a reasonable payment in Socialist 
money—time checks, earned by me with 
my work. My work may be in the state 
water works, or it may be singing rag- 
time music for Jones who has given me 
his time checks which he may have earn- 
ed working in the city gas works. 

The time check system offers a simple 
mechanical system for determining what 
each man should get. That we shall 
ever use any such a system for any 
great length of time I hardly believe. 

Your heart doesn’t wake you up in the 
morning by a knock on your ribs and 
demand pay for the work it did while you 
slept. If you had to busy yourself de- 
termining exactly how much blood you 
should give to each of your organs every 
day according to the work that organ 
did for you, then your life would indeed 
be a burden. It would be less weari- 
some for you to say “grab what you 
can and let the slow grabber starve.” 
Similarly, if we are going forever to 
minutely apportion to each according 
as he produces, the bore of it all for 
eternity is worse than letting Rockefel- 
ler and Morgan grab what they can and 
then our grabbing what is left. Soc‘al- 
ism means the extermination of grab 
as well as of graft—G. W. 


PHRENOLOGY AND SOCIALISM 


EpGarR C. BEALL, M. D. 


THE history of phrenology is the re- 

cord of a great truth battling 
against superstition, prejudice and greed. 
Though more than a hundred years have 
passed since the essential elements of the 
science were announced by Dr. Gall, 
there is scarcely a leading college or uni- 
versity in the world today where it is 
taught or recognized. The causes of this 
hostility are easy to trace. The new 
doctrine aroused the jealousy of the old 
physiologists, who for centuries had slic- 
ed up the brain like a cheese or a ham 
without learning its functions, while the 
mental philosophers, who floundered in 
a sea of introspection, were unwilling 
to admit their previous ignorance of the 
mind, which would have been a neces- 
sary prelude to their adoption of the 
Gallian discoveries. Finally, the theo- 
logians were loth to relinquish the senile, 
lean and slippered fiction known as the 
freedom of the will, or to perceive in the 
innate mental constitution the lofty moral 
impulses commonly regarded as special 
gifts of divine grace. 


Avowed and determined opposition, 
thus came from the three most formid- 
able classes of learned men. But during 
the last fifty years, the science has been 
retarded equally as much, if not more, 
by the illiteracy and charlatanism among 
its would-be teachers—a misfortune 
which recalls the famous remark of Vol- 
taire: “I can cope with my enemies, 
but I pray heaven to save me from my 
friends.” 

The objections urged against phreno- 
logy have usually been puerile and ab- 
surd. Probably no subject of equal im- 
portance has ever been more widely mis- 


understood by all classes, including many 
eminent reformers who should have wel- 
comed it as one of their strongest allies. 
Most persons think of it only as a method 
of estimating individual character, and 
even when disposed to acknowledge its 
value, still distort the truth concerning 
it in this respect. For example, the no- 
tion almost universally supposed to be 
a phrenological tenet, that the brain 
centres are normally manifested and 
measurable by separate swellings or tu- 
berosities rising above the cranial sur- 
face like the rivet knobs on an iron 
safe, is both false and foolish. The real 
doctrine is that brain developments may 
be judged by various diameters of the 
head, and by the expansion from the 
opening of the ear, considering the tem- 
peraments, which modify the activity 
and direction of the faculties. In the 
light of this explanation the practical or 
technical part of the science becomes, 
in a general way, as easy as reading 
music, stenographic signs or convention- 
ally printed words. 

Gall established the principal facts, but 
his pupil and colleague, Spurzheim, was 
the first to classify them under the name 
of phrenology, which means, as he ex- 
presses it, “the doctrine of the special 
phenomena of the mind, and of the 
relations between the mental dispositions 
and the body, particularly the brain.” 
Combe defines it as ‘‘a system of philo- 
sophy of the human mind, founded on 
the physiology of the brain.” My own 
definition, briefly stated, is, the science 
which resolves the conscious mind into 
its radical or primary faculties, proves 
their connection with special regions of 
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the brain, and reveals the true standard 
of human nature to which all actions and 
institutions should conform. It is also 
a philosophy and an art, but we are now 
interested to consider it chiefly from the 
philosophic point of view. 

The idea that phrenology gives us the 
true model or standard of human nature, 
may be made clear by a comparison. 
Physiology and anatomy tell us that the 
heart, lungs, liver, etc., belong to the 
physical equipment of a normal man, and 
that some of these organs occupy a higher 
position, and serve more important func- 
tions than others. Thus, the lungs are 
much more necessary to life than the 
stomach. All digestive activity may be 
suspended for many days, but to cease 
breathing is, for the average man, at 
least, a very serious matter. Hence, we 
may say that physiology and anatomy 
reveal the model physical man, and prove 
that certain superior bodily organs must 
receive our first attention in order to 
insure a perfect physical life. 

Now, in a phrenological study of the 
brain, we find that certain upper and 
frontal regions are associated with much 
higher and nobler mental powers than 
those seated in the basilar portions near 
the ears. From this the inference is 
conclusive that the higher faculties 
should control and guide the lower. In- 
deed, to a very great extent, such a 
control has been exercised in the past, 
as the history of the race amply shows. 
Take, for instance, the propensity to eat, 
which has been directed by the intellect 
in thousands of ways. All the arts by 
which food is produced or prepared, 
though primarily the offspring of hun- 
ger, and, indirectly in some degree, of 
cautiousness, the social feelings, desire 
- of approbation, imitation, the esthetic 
sense, etc., are perfected in the matrix 
of the intellect. Substantially the same 
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may be said of all the other propensities, 
though some of them have been brought 
much more completely under the gui- 
dance of intelligence than others. 

We may, then, safely assume that the 
intellect, when duly enlightened regard- 
ing the whole needs of human nature, 
must constitute the supreme pilot in 
directing the activity of all the senti- 
ments and feelings. By a parity of rea- 
soning, we may see that the higher senti- 
ments are entitled to greater considera- 
tion than the lower, even though the 
lower should make the more fervid and 
passionate appeals. Granting this with 
regard to the higher sentiments as a 
group, we are prepared to apply the logic 
to the highest individual sentiment 
which is enthroned in the central region 
of the brain above the forehead. This 
is the area farthest removed from the 
base of the brain in the double sense 
of being upward and forward. In the 
process of evolution the upper brain de- 
velops forward as well as vertically, so 
that the forward reach of the portion in 
question is quite as significant as its 
height. And what is the specific senti- 
ment located here? All phrenologists 
have agreed to call it benevolence, or 
the desire to do good to others. 


This impulse, whose seat in the brain 
is like the key-stone of an arch, is the 
crowning virtue of the human ind. 
As it is instinctive, it has found more 
or less expression in various religious 
creeds, and, by its responsive throbs, has 
served immeasurably to perpetuate the 
best teachings of Christ. 

But the chief message it has for us is 
a demonstration of the sublime truth 
that when man obeys the highest law 
of his nature he is altruistic. Reason 
assures us that all happiness depends 
upon mental activity in some degree, 
and that the highest happiness results 
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from the exercise of our highest facul- 
ties. From this it follows that the su- 
preme joy of existence is attainable only 
under some scheme of living in which 
altruism is the dominant aim. 


Phrenology thus inculcates the most 
exalted ethics, and as Socialism seeks 
the highest welfare of the race by a 
system of co-operation, the two may be 
said to agree as to this ultimate purpose. 


The practicability of Socialism, 
however, is too broad a theme for 
extended discussion here, and _ for 
the present I will only say that phreno- 
logy points to the intellect, or reason, 
as the final judge of methods—an umpire 
which all true Socialists will surely ac- 
cept. 


Phrenology also favors Socialism by 
proving and explaining the laws of he- 
redity. It shows that all individuals 
are products of the community, and that 
if any of them are weak, the community 
should therefore in some way liberally 
aid in carrying the burdens it has thus 
imposed upon itself. 


There is in the base of the brain a 
propensity to acquire and hoard property, 
and opponents of Socialism might say 
that under collectivism there would be 
no sufficient field for the activity of this 
natural desire. To this it may be re- 
plied that if the best trained intellects 
of the race shall decide that acquisitive- 
ness is an ignoble passion, and, under a 
more advanced form of civilization, a 
comparatively useless safeguard, it will 
simply have to be content with a more 
restricted sphere, or find gratification 
in accumulating wealth for philanthropic 
distribution. Its fate will then be anal- 
ogous to that of the destructive pro- 
pensity, which used io be allowed to 
vent itself in savage warfare, torture 
and massacre, but which among the best 
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people today is sanctioned only in the 
form of energy in the pursuit of legiti- 
mate work, or as fortitude in enduring 
the unavoidable tragedies of life. That 
there are selfish instincts in the mental 
constitution goes without saying. The 
only question is, how far and in what 
channels should they be encouraged to 
act? And if it can be proved that the 
race would be happier by entirely extin- 
guishing any of the lower appetites, there 
is no reason why education should not 
be directed to that end. 

It is doubtless true that mankind are 
happier when permitted to develop a 
certain individuality of character; and 
if it be objected that Socialism would 
repress such development, we may reply 
that whenever individuality is due to the 
sway of brutal passions, it should be 
repressed, and the sooner the better. On 
the other hand, so far as it is confined 
to the moral and intellectual planes, a 
rational Socialism will not only permit, 
but freely encourage it. 

Under the existing competitive system, 
men are selfish quite as much from 
necessity as from choice. Relieve them 
from the present strain, and hosts of 
them will be glad to labor for humanity. 
Darwin, Spencer, Goethe, Schopenhauer 
and Wagner have shown what men can 
accomplish when certain of food and 
shelter; and what they did, others can 
do in kind if not in degree. Give hu- 
man nature an opportunity to do its best. 
Put a premium on goodness, make it 
fashionable to be generous. Teach every 
man that altruism is not a painful duty, 
contrary to his nature, and to the per- 
formance of which he must be goaded by 
threats of eternal fire, but a principle 
consonant with the very warp and woof 
of his body and soul, and which it will 
be his highest pleasure to follow of his 
own accord. 
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Following are estimates of character 
of persons whose photographs were sub- 
mitted to Dr. Beall. 


AUGUST BEBEL. 


Fine-grained, high-keyed and _ sensitive; 
every feature is clear-cut, intellectual, honest 
and generous. The lower forehead is a model 
of perceptive development; all objects, facts, 
details, statistics, dimensions, colors, places, 
shapes, etc. are recorded in his brain with 
the fidelity of a camera. He has an encyclo- 
pedic memory, and should command the en- 
tire field of natural science. The upper fore- 
head promises less power in abstract reason- 
ing; he is not inclined to metaphysics or the- 
ology; when he flies a kite he is careful to 
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hold the string. He has a kindly eye, also a 
handsome ear, which indicates a high order 
of mind and pronounced musical gifts. 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


Health of mind and body, moral purity, 
clearness of thought, refined tastes, talent for 
poetry and philosophy rather than science, a 
reflective intellect and great prudence are 
sharply indicated, but not much genius. The 
rather square head and direct gaze bespeak 
honor and integrity. The expansion of the 
temples denotes constructiveness, music, ideal- 
ity and managerial skill. From the width of 
the side head considerable thrift may also be 
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inferred, though with such a narrow and ele- 
vated nose it will never be miserly. The nasal 
development also suggests optimism, candor, 
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sincerity, aspiration and architectural abilities. 
The ear also bears witness to the supremacy 
of the higher sentiments. 


CAVALIERI. 


A nature sure to be largely dominated by 
the love of music, poetry, the drama, and all 
other forms of art. Ideality is the keynote of 
her life, and her possibilities for happiness 
are boundless if she marries the right man. 
An intense desire for liberty is marked, but 
there is no sign of sagacity in financial mat- 
ters. The prominent forehead shows intel- 
lectual ability in generalizing, poetizing and 
philosophizing, rather than in purely technical 
studies. Love of approbation is very evident 
in the pose of the head, the light of the eye, 
and in the raised upper lip. The nose and 
eyes are truly Italian, and of the most femi- 
nine and poetic type. 


WILLIAM LIEBKNECHT. 


An exceptionally intellectual head and face; 
a mind of vast reach particularly in follow- 
ing a chain of causation; great copiousness of 
language is evident in the projection of the 
eye beyond the cheek bone; mental analysis is 
indicated in the drooping of the nasal septum. 
There are also signs of intense application, 
thoroughness and zeal. The esthetic sense 
is not so apparent, and the flattened outer 
angle of the eyebrow betrays the disregard 


THe Lats WILHELM LIEBKNECHT. 
[William Liebknecht was a great loss to the Socialist 1 
yet been filled by any means. Tle was a great harm 


arty of Germany and his place has not 
zer; his, particularly, was the mind which 
had the most comprehensive grasp of Socialism as a world movement. He was imprisoned many 
times for the sake of his opinions, something like fifteen years of his life having been spent in jail. ] 
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of order which is so characteristic of genius. 
His forte will be in philosophic research, as a 
cogent, forceful debater, and as an efficient 
propagandist. 


PAUL SINGER. 


This high, narrow head is the opposite of 
the commercial type. The tapering above the 
ears tells of deficient acquisitiveness, secrecy 
and caution. The lower back head and large 
eyes are more Italian than German in appear- 
ance and suggest a wealth of romantic love. 
He is greatly alive to impressions, always an 
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enthusiast, and keenly responsive to all the 
good things of life. He has the eyes of a 
ready and eloquent orator, an actor and a 
vocal musician; the long, narrow ear is also 
a mark of vocal talent. Affability, suavity, 
imitation and mirth are other notable traits. 
He should excel in literary, and dramatic art. 


FRAU LIEBKNECHT. 


Earnestness, sincerity, constancy in love, 
high moral standards, and breadth of intelli- 
gence are stamped upon every feature of this 
face. There is no trace of coquetry or frivol- 
ity. The head is narrow in the region of the 
hoarding impulse, and her indifference to com- 
mercial pursuits may also be inferred from the 
very negative, feminine nose. Nothing is 
more foreign to her instincts than aggressive- 
ness or avarice. She has the eyes that belong 
to a good listener. Her words will be few, 
but comprehensive. Her forehead bears the 
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impress of a deep reasoner, and almost per- 
fectly illustrates the philosophic type possess- 
ed by Kant, Fichte, and other famous German 
thinkers. 


MRS. WILLIAM LIEBKNECHT. 


[Mrs. Liebknecht, the wife of the great Socialist 
leader, William Liebknecht, is the most interest- 
ing woman for an American Socialist to meet in 
Berlin. In the first place she has excellent 
command of English and secondly no one has 
a more intimate knowledge of the Socialist 
movement in Germany than she. Her long 
comradeship with her husband during the 
strenuous work of building up the party gave 
her many most interesting episodes in life. Like 
the Baroness Von Suttner, she is still a mourn- 
ing widow. Although her husband has been 
dead for several years it is still to her but as 
yesterday. She told me when I was in Berlin 
that the bitter memory of the departed would 
be too great for her to bring back by her atten- 
dance at the Socialist Convention then shortly 
to be held in Dresden. She had never been to 
a convention before without him and she felt 
she could not now go without breaking down. 
However she did go after all, but it was an 
ordeal for her. The Baroness Von Suttner 
was affected in a similar way in regard to 
living at the old castle after the death of the 
Baron. She had found it quite impossible to 
live there any more, it was so full of reminders 
of him. She had just given it up after a trial 
and had taken a house in Vienna. The Baron, 
like the Baroness, was in full sympathy with 
Socialism. Only a few months before his death 
he had translated my Sigutficance of the Trust 
into German and had had it published in the 
leading daily paper in Berlin, —G, W. ]. 
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KARL 


A brain and mind of Titanic mold. The 
forehead is massive in both the lower and up- 

r parts, which denotes perception and re- 
ection, analysis and synthesis, practice and 
theory, or science and philosophy in about 
even proportion. The fulness of the eyes be- 
tokens great verbal fluency, and the drooping 
lids reveal penetration, sense of human na- 
ture, alertness, shrewdness, diplomacy, and 
considerable sensitiveness to praise and blame. 
The great height of the head as compared with 


MARX. 


KARL MARX. 


the breadth fully explains why he was a 
scholar, thinker and reformer, rather than a 
merchant or soldier. The hands are also those 
of a litterateur. 


GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


A fibrous temperament, which favors depth 
of feeling and solidity of judgment; a nature 
collected, well poised, and under excellent 
control. He is like anthracite, slow to kindle, 
but very intense when roused. The high and 
broad top head shows great firmness, ambi- 
tion, justice and benevolence. Caution is very 
marked, but the narrowness back of the tem- 
ples and near the ears tells of indifference to 
personal ownership, and aversion to violence 
or cruelty in any form. The full upper fore- 


» subordinate to 
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head proclaims the thinker and_ philosopher. 
Causality, the abstract or deductive reasoning 
faculty, is exceptionally developed. Discern- 
ment of motives and a keen sense of humor 
are also prominent traits. The length of the 
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nose is a.sign of apprehensiveness and saga- 
city. The retiring eyes mean that words are 
ideas. His affections are 
strong, especially for the helpless and unpro- 
tected—a quality which aids him as a teacher 
and reformer. 


BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 


A superb type of mental and physical wo- 
manhood; affection, intellect and strength of 
character are in almost perfect balance; as a 
friend, wife or mother she would be a para- 
gon of devotion; energy, courage, sincerity, 
determination and tenacity of purpose are also 
legible in all the features. She is versatile, 
liberal and instinctively cosmopolitan. The 
capacious temples and upper forehead are 
characteristic of musicians and philosophers, 
while the eyes and eyebrows attest rare liter- 
ary and linguistic powers. She is never a 
slave to method or order, but readily adapts 
herself to the needs of the hour. Brilliant 
success would have crowned her either as an 
actress, a social leader, a diplomat, editor or 
public speaker, 
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BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 


[The Baroness Von Suttner is one of the 
great women of Europe. By birth she belongs 
to the old Austrian nobility. However for many 
years both she and her husband, deceased last 
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year, have been bravely battling for the rights 
of man in Austria, First she ran counter to the 
religious views of her fellow countrymen. This 
is not difficult to do, for there are no more hide- 
bound religious conservatives than the Austrians, 
and particularly the Austrian aristocracy. The 
Roman Catholic Church is all powerful. A mere 
breath of suspicion that one is not orthodox 
means ostracism. However the Von Suttners, 
with their great wealth and exalted social 
position, avoided some of the rigors that would 
have been meted to others not so fortunate. 

I had the pleasure of seeing the Baroness a 
moment while I was visiting in Vienna last 
summer. Poor lady, she was trying to bear 
up as bravely as she could from the shock of 
her husband's death. He had so long fought 
by her side that she hardly felt able to continue 
the fight, for a while after his death, but she 
has again bravely buckled on her armor and 
is Once more in the front. She is easily the 
foremost woman on the continent of Europe in 
political and social reform work. Recently she 
took a leading part in the Peace Conference at 
The Hague. The Baroness declared to me that 
she was a Socialist and in full sympathy with 
the theory as laid down in WILSHIRE’S, which she 
reads with great interest. Conditions in Austria, 
however, are such that it is practically impos- 
sible for a woman of noble birth to work actively 
with the organized Socialist movement there. 
The movement is strictly a proletarian one with 
the exception of one or two middle-class leaders 
who are apparently jealous of any further 
additions to their ranks—G.W.] 


FINALE 


IDA CROUCH-HAZLETT 


The barren, endless plain, ablaze and white 

With burnt-up sage brush and short, wiry grass; 

The white sun overhead, like molten glass, 

That rolls in pitiless, unclouded light; 

The long white trail that stretches out of sight 

Through dreary miles, where scorching heat waves pass; 
The white ridge of the mountains, a huge mass, 

That mock the fevered brain with their cool height. 
There is no heart, no help, no hope, no life! 


So groans the lonely horseman ° 


despair, 


And imprecates the cruel, burning sky. 

A white-haired, spent old man, who yields the strife, 
And drops beside the trail, and moaning there 
Pleads vainly for some water ere he die. 


Notes on the European Socialist and Labor Movement 


JoHN C. VAN DER VEER 
Special Lendon Correspondent of WILSHIRIE’S MAGAZINE 


‘The Editor has arranged with Mr. John 
C. Van der Veer to write every month for 
WILSHIRE’'S MAGAZINE an article on the pro- 
gress of the Socialist and labor movement in 
all European countries, and about the prin- 
cipal events that occurred during the past 
month in connection therewith. In the Eng- 
lish speaking countries the Labor and So- 
cialist movements are distinct. On the con- 
tinent of Europe, each includes. the other. 
There the labor movement is Socialistic, as 
it should, and in time everywhere will, be. 
A non-socialistic labor movement has no fu- 
ture. Socialism is the salt which prevents 
the putrefaction of that movement. It gives 
to it a well-defined goal, the necessary theo- 
ries, ideas and ideals. 

Socialism is the only rock upon which or- 
ganized labor can, and ultimately must, build 
a society of free, happy, healthy and beautiful 
human beings. 

Mr. Van der Veer is a Dutchman, a de- 
scendant of the “free Fresians,” the stubborn 
race, “whose name is synonymous with lib- 
erty,’ as Motley remarked, and “who are the 
nearest blood relations of the Anglo-Saxon 
race.” Since 1885, he has been connected 
with the Socialist movement in Holland. He 
shared the struggles, the hopes and the glad- 
mess of the early part of the movement. 
Eight times he was in prison—“the most 
restful and delightful time of my life,” he 
describes it. He writes: “I am proud of my 
certificates as a ‘jail-bird, yet I am as harm- 
less and peaceable as a human animal can be. 
That is just the reason I was so often in 
prison. I lost a good deal of my red hair 
there, but got in return a deeper conviction 
that we Socialists are right and that what- 
ever happens, the future is ours.” 


HOLLAND. 


In Holland the movement is slowly 
recovering from the fatal effects of the 
skirmish of last year. The success of 
the three days’ strike of the transport 
workers and railway servants in Janu- 
ary caused the government to intro- 
duce in parliament a bill which pun- 
ished future strikes on railways with 
imprisonment. The workers tried to. 
prevent the passing of that bill 
by a general strike in. April. Un- 
fortunately the strike was never 


not even among the railway 
servants. Only the diamond workers, 
7,000 of the best organized of the coun- 
try, but whose striking does not affect 
society, were all idle. The bill was 
passed. And the new law would have 
led to the imprisonment of all the lead- 
ers, had the strike not been called off a 
few hours before Queen Wilhelmina. 
signed the bill. The Anarchists, led by 
Domela Nieuwenhuis, the founder of 
the Dutch Socialist movement, were in- 
dignant over the revocation of the strike 
order and blamed the Social Democrats 
for it, whom they accused of treachery. 
A special committee was appointed, of 
whom the majority believed the charge, 
to investigate. Of course, they found 
it without foundation. ~Nieuwenhuis 
and his small band, nevertheless, go on 
with that silly accusation. The strike 
was useful in that it proved two things: 

ist. The impossibility of practical co- 
operation between Anarchists and So- 


reneral, 


cialists. 
~ 2nd. The Utopian idea of the general 
strike. 

If a strike could be made general, 
it would mean the social revolution. 
But if the society is ripe for this, a gen- 
eral strike is superfluous. A partly gen- 
eral strike would mean general starva- 
tion for the workers, because the 
wealthy classes buy all the food in store, 
while nothing new is produced for the 
poor. Such is the conclusion of an in- 
teresting article in the German weekly 
Die Neue Zeit, written by my friend, 
W. H. Vuegen, who was secretary of 
the Defence Comiitt>e during the April 
movement. 
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The International Socialist Congress 
will be held this year, August 15-22, at 
Amsterdam. The following subjects are 
to be discussed; General rules of inter- 
national politics; international solidar- 
ity; colonial politics; emigration; fiscal 
policy; militarism, clericalism and edu- 
cation; party tactics; trades unions and 
political action; general strike; interna- 
tional arbitration; trusts and unemploy- 
ment; world demonstration for the 
eight hours day; housing problem. The 
International Bureau represents now 25 
countries. An inter-parliamentary com- 
mittee is now formed as a part of it. 


BELGIUM. 


Things will get lively again in Bel- 
gium this year. Parliament is to be 
partly dissolved. About half of the 
members are to be re-elected. 

The Socialist movement in Belgium 
has suffered also to some extent through 
the failure of last year’s struggle, when 
350,000 workers struck in order to force 
the abolition of plural voting. Belgium 
was the only country where the strike was 
chiefly used for political purposes. The 
Socialist party there, in spite of its rapid 
growth, is greatly handicapped by the 
electoral system, which gives the 
wealthy man four, the university man 
three, and the professional man two 
while the worker has but one 
vote. Yet the Socialists occupy 39 of 
the 166 seats in parliament. There is a 
slight disagreement among the Social- 
ists over the best policy for the coming 
elections. Some wish to run their can- 
didates independent of the Liberals and 
make “One man, one vote’ the election 
cry. Others wish to co-operate with the 
Liberals, and make compulsory educa- 
tion the cry. The Fleming Socialists 
are for the latter policy because their 
work is made particularly difficult 


votes, 


through the ignorance of the people of 
the Dutch speaking provinces. 

Recently there was a long debate in 
parliament between the government and 
the Socialists on the education question. 
Emile Van der Velde, the clever leader 
of the Socialist group, declared that 
300,000 children in Belgium received no 
education. 13 per cent. of the soldiers 
can neither read nor write; 6 per cent. 
can only read; 24 per cent. can read 
and write a little, while 45 per cent. can 
do both fairly well, and only 12 per 
cent. received good education. Among 
the quarrymen of the whole coun- 
try, 29 per cent. can neither read 
nor write, among the weavers of Flan- 
ders and the miners of Walloonland, 
27 per cent. The priests try to uphold 
this state of affairs, in order to keep the 
ignorant masses under the heel of cleri- 
calism, 

GERMANY. 

In Germany, the land of military rule 
and iron discipline, life is moving fast. 
The 3,125,000 votes polled by the So- 
cialists in June, astounded everyone. 
The industrial development proceeds 
rapidly also. Syndicates arise every- 
where. In the iron industry alone exist 
at present not less than 45 powerful 
kartelle, which keep up the prices of 
industrial products and bleed the con- 
sumers. Yet, in spite of the general 
progress—for the growth of syndicates 
is also a progress—the German people 
are politically, socially and economically 
less free than any other advanced Euro- 
pean nation. The military, aristocracy 
and capitalists rule supreme. Free 
speech does not exist. 

One of the prominent Socialist wo- 
men, Dr. Rosa Luxemburg, has just 
been sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment because she said in a pub- 
lic meeting that the Kaiser does not 
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know the manner of life of the German 
workers. 

Wilhelm had declared in his famous 
Breslau speech, which won many thou- 
sand votes for Socialism in consequence 
of his scolding the Socialists for rascals, 
that the German worker lived happy 
and secure. Dr. Luxemburg rightly 
found fault with this, and three months 
prison life will not change her opinion. 

About 50,000 textile workers of Crim- 
mitschau, a town in Saxony, were on 
strike since the 22nd of August for a 
ten hours workday and a Io per cent. 
increase of wages. They had to sur- 
render unconditionally to their employ- 
ers, owners of about 500 mills. The 
struggle was a striking illustration of 
the class struggle. All the German 
workers, so far as they are organized, 
supported the strikers, while all the Ger- 
man employers baked up the Crim- 
mitschau manufacturers, who received 
so much financial support that they lost 
very little, if anything, by the strike. 
They could have resisted perpetually. 
The reason of the general help both par- 
ties received was that the struggle was 
an attempt to clear the way for a gene- 
ral adoption of the ten hours day for 
which the German workers had been 
fighting for ten years. 


As is usual in Germany, the workers 
had not only to encounter the solid op- 
position of combined capital but also 
the bitter animosity of military, judicial, 
police and civil authorities. Strikers’ 
meetings were forbidden, their peace- 
ful pickets arrested, their posters de- 
stroyed, and their strike pay was only 
allowed to be paid in presence of con- 
stables, while black-legging was official- 
ly encouraged among them, happily 
with little effect. Even the erection of 
Christmas trees for children of the 
strikers, for which numerous presents 
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were sent from all parts of the country, 
was forbidden. For all those reasons, 
the workers could not carry on the 
struggle. But though they are beaten, 
their spirit is unconquered. They are de- 
termined to get the ten hours’ day. The 
Socialist group in the Reichstag has 
introduced a bill for general adoption 
of the ten hours’ day after two years, 
for the adoption of the nine hours’ day 
after six years, and for the adoption of 
the eight hours’ day after ten years. 

Germany is just now particularly 
kind and servile towards Russia. Rus- 
sian revolutionists are in Germany 
watched and maltreated by Russian 
police, under the eye of Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s police. Bebel, the other day in 
parliament, made a_ strong’ speech 
against this servility to the Russian au- 
tocracy, which made a profound im- 
pression throughout the country. The 
government tried to wipe out that im- 
pression by a general distribution of 
von Bulow’s weak answer to Bebel. 
Germany is really the only European 
state where the government dares to 
act contrary to public opinion. 

FRANCE, 

France is the country of eternal dis- 
cord. We cannot hope to see a united 
Socialist movement there. Unity of 
thought and action seem to have no 
place in that splendid home of revolu- 
tionary ideas and inspirations. Miller- 
and, the well-known ex-Minister of 
Commerce, has just been expelled from 
the Party Soctaliste Francais, the party 
of Jaurés, because Millerand voted in 
November against a resolution for dis- 
armament proposed by the Socialist 
group in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
aim of the resolution was merely to pro- 
test against the warlike ideas of Del- 
cassé in respect to the two Rhine pro- 
vinces, Alsace-Lorraine, lost to Germany 
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in "71. Disarmament is not a point of the 
Socialist program. In fact, few conti- 
nental Socialists believe in its practica- 
bility under the capitalist rule. It is, 
however, a dream of Jaurés and his re- 
visionist followers. A beautiful dream, 
but Millerand, being a practical man 
and believing in practical politics, could 
not harmonize the party discipline with 
his idea of political policy. Hence his 
vote and this subsequent expulsion from 
the Party. The same resolution was the 
cause of Jaurés not being re-elected as 
vice-president of the chamber. This led 
tu a disruption among the Socialistic 
radicals, of whom a great number 
formed a new Socialist Reform Party, 
with Millerand as its leader. Jaurés 
resigned the editorship of the Petite 
Republique, which is now edited by 
Gérault Richard, with whom Jaurés can 
not agree. 
ITALY. 

Italy seems to possess an ideal king. 
Victor Emmanuel proposes to reduce 
his civil list, now about $3,000,000. He 
lives very simply and dislikes luxurious 
banquets. He ordered all the crown 
palaces and villas, except the two he 
uses, to be leased for the benefit of the 
State. It was time, however, that some- 
thing was done. The Italian people are 
getting rather unruly. In different 
parts of the country, especially in the 
Southern, the peasants revolted against 
the heavy taxes levied on their miser- 
able incomes. 


ENGLAND. 


About Great Britain I shall, in gen- 
eral, say very little. The readers will be 
fairly well informed about what is go- 
ing on here. A great deal of interest 
centred round the election at Norwich, 
a three-cornered fight, whereby the So- 
cialist candidate, Roberts, polled 2,444 
votes, against the 7,576 votes of his 
successful Liberal and the 6,756 votes 
of his unsuccessful Conservative oppo- 
nent. Roberts was run as a Socialist 
by the I. L. P. and the Labor Repre- 
sentation Committee. His vote was, un- 
der those circumstances, not bad. But 
he expected something better. Never- 
theless, things are moving here, too. 
Thanks for that is due to some extent 
to Mr. Chamberlain. His fiscal policy 
raised the interest in economic theories 
and principles, to which the British pub- 
lic has been too long indifferent. The 
only danger of Mr. Chamberlain’s cam- 
paign is that some Socialists appear to 
attach too much to the Free Trade 
policy, which, under capitalism, means 
free plunder. In principle, Socialists 
are not opposed to protection, for the 
social legislation on our program is 
purely protective. We only oppose tar- 
iffs, because they tend to make evil 
things worse. But Chamberlain’s im- 
perialism can only be crushed by So- 
cialism, theoretically and practically. 


London, 27 January, 1904. 


THE SLEEPY MISS COLUMBIA 


HIS*’ YOUNG *®LADY “TS “Miss 
COLUMBIA. Some people might 


not recognize her because they look for 
the conventional Liberty Cap which 1s 
usually seen upon Columbia’s head, but 
it is she nevertheless. The reason one 
can be tolerably sure it is she is because 
her eyes look as if they were shut, 
whereas they are 
in reality open. 

Now there are 
other people who 
look as if they 
are asleep when 
they are in real- 
ity but 
Done of them 


awake 


makes such an 
artistic perform- 
ance of the stunt 
as does our dear 
Miss Columbia. 
Uncle Sam 
always looks 
wide awake even 
when he is sound 
asleep, and he 
has been unsus- 
piciously — sleep- 
ing for the past twenty years or more, 
while the buccaneers of Wall street have 
been robbing him of all he once possessed. 
However, it is more or less beside the 
mark to discuss whether we have been 
asleep and looked awake, or have been 
awake and looked asleep—the main point 
is that we Americans have been robbed 
and that we have no excuse, unless it is 
that we were unconscious, for having 


permitted the robbery to occur. 


We started out in the race of life with 
all the riches any nation could wish. We 
had absolutely everything in the way of 
natural resources that a nation could wish 
for, and the funny part of it is that we have 
all these riches yet, but we seem to be 
thrown into some sort of a hypnotic state 
which makes us think we cannot use them 

npak:as-Su's 
think we are in 


danger of pov- 


erty. In fact, 
when anyone 
suggests that 


we have’ so 
much wealth that 
we have too 
much wealth, he 
is frowned down 
upon as a pro- 
phet of evil, for 
the 
modern 
trial 


“overproduc- 


bane of 
indus- 
life is the 


tion” of wealth. 


THe Lapy WuHo Looxs ASLEEP BUT JSN’T— 
Miss COLUMBIA 


When Miss 
Columbia was 
born, in 1776, 


and songs of Sweet Liberty were com- 


posed in her honor, nobody would 
then have thought that it would only be 
a matter of a hundred years or so when 
we Americans would be singing a very 
different tune. Once we sung of Liberty, 
and by Liberty we meant Freedom of 


Access to the Natural Resources of the 


American Continent. We had such a 
wealth of natural resources that we 
thought we could not be lavish 


DECAY OF BNGUISH PHY STOUE 


enough in our generosity for it to be 
possible 
selves and to 


for us to impoverish our- 


all 
And anyway, we said, what if we do give 


give them away. 


them all away? Are we not giving them 
to our own selves? What does it matter 
if the nation is poor as long as we, the 
people, are rich? It’s indifferent to a 
citizen whether he is rich, because he isa 
partner in the general wealth, or because 


he happens to own wealth privately. 
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However, if he suddenly finds that he 
owns nothing either privately or publicly, 
when he had always thought himself 
rich with inherited wealth, then he may 
commence to think. And this is what 
our open-eyed Uncle Sam and our closed- 
eyed Miss Columbia are now about to 
do—think. When they think hard 
enough and long enough, something: is 
going to drop—Socialism is going to 
drop. 


DECAY OF ENGLISH PHYSIQUE 


A parliamentary paper containing a report by 
the director-general of the army medical service 
on the physical condition of men examined at the 
recruiting stations furnishes startling evidence of 
race decadence. Between 1893 and 1902, it 
appears, 680,000 men and youths were subjected 
to medical examination by the army authorities. 
Of these more than 34 per cent., or 235,000, Were 
rejected as unfit for army service. This takes 
account only of those who were passed by the 
recruiting officers, it being reasonably certain that 
they had rejected the worst of the applicants with- 
out troubling the doctors to make examinations. 
Inquirers are agreed that the sad condition or 
many thousands of the children of the English 
poor has much to do with the growing weakness of 
the race. Sir William Anson lately declared in 
the House of Commons, on the authority of 
a school inspector, that there were 60,000 


children in the London schools who were ‘‘phy- 
sically inferior, and who cannot get the benefit of 
the schools.’’ Such children, said Sir William, 
are the offspring of early marriages and un- 
healthy parents; they are overworked ; they are 
neglected ; they are underfed. The Duke of 
Wellington has contributed to the discussion 
statistics indicating that the English classes 
from which come the army recruits, are now 
composed of smaller and weaker individuals than 
the men who fought in the wars against Na po- 
leon. Then there is the annual report of the 
lunacy commissioners to show that the ratio of 
insane persons in England as compared with the 
entire population has increased from 1 to 536 in 
1859 to 1 in 293 in 1902. Furthermore, the rate 
of increase has grown in a startling manner from 
year to year, being highest during the last twelve 
months, 


THE TRAMP 


Jack LONDON 


THE TRAMP NECESSARY. 
(Concluded ) 

The tramp is one of two kinds of 
men: he is either a discouraged worker 
or a discouraged criminal. Now a dis- 
couraged criminal, on _ investigation, 
proves to be a discouraged worker or a 
descendant of discouraged workers; so 
that in the last analysis the tramp is a 
discouraged worker. Since there is not 
work for all, discouragement for some 
is unavoidable. How, then, does this 
process of discouragement operate? 

The lower the employment in the in- 
dustrial scale, the harder the conditions. 
The finer, the more delicate, the more 
skilled the trade, the higher it is lifted 
above the struggle. There is less pres- 
sure, less sordidness, less savagery. There 
are fewer glass blowers proportionate to 
the needs of the glass-blowing industry 
than there are ditch-diggers to the ditch- 
digging industry. And not only this, 
for it requires a glass blower to take the 
place of a striking glass blower, while 
any kind of a striker or out-of-work 
can take the place of a ditch-digger. 
So the skilled trades are more indepen- 
dent, have more individuality and lati- 
tude. They may confer with their mas- 
ters, make demands, assert themselves. 
The unskilled laborers, on the other hand, 
have no voice in their affairs. The 
settlement of terms is none of their busi- 
ness. “Free contract” is all that re- 
mains to them. They may take what 
is offered, or leave it. There are plenty 
more of their kind. They do not count. 
They are members of the surplus labor 
army and must be content with a hand 
to mouth existence. 


-the unfit, inefficient and mediocre. 


The reward is likewise proportioned. 
The strong, fit worker in a skilled trade, 
where there is little labor pressure, is well 
compensated. He is a king compared 
with his less fortunate brothers in the 
unskilled occupations where the labor 
pressure is great. The mediocre worker 
not only is forced to be idle a large por- 
tion of the time, but when employed is 
forced to accept a pittance. A dollar a 
day on some days and nothing on others 
will hardly support a man and wife and 
send children to school. And not only 
do the masters bear heavily upon him, 
and his own kind struggle for the morsel 
at his mouth, but all skilled and organ- 
ized labor adds to his woe. Union men 
do not scab on one another, but in strikes 
or when work is slack it is considered 
“fair” for them to descend and take 
away the work of the common laborers. 
And take it away they do, for, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a well-fed, ambitious machin- 
ist or coremaker will transiently shovel 


coal better than an ill-fed, spiritless 
laborer. 
Thus there is no encouragement for 


Their 
very inefficiency and mediocrity make 
them helpless as cattle and add to their 
misery. And the whole tendency for such 
is downward, until, at the bottom of the 
social pit, they are wretched, inarticulate 
beasts, living like beasts, breeding like 
beasts, dying like beasts. And how do 
they fare, these creatures born mediocre, 
whose heritage is neither brains nor 
brawn nor endurance? They are sweated 
in the slums in an atmosphere of dis- 
couragement and despair. There is no 
strength in weakness, no encouragement 


THE TRAMP 


in foul air, vile food, and dank dens. 
They are there because they are so made 
that they are not fit to be higher up; 
but filth and obscenity do not strengthen 
the neck, nor does chronic emptiness of 
belly stiffen the back. 

For the mediocre there is no hope. 
Mediocrity is a sin. Poverty is the 
penalty of failure—poverty, from whose 
loins spring the criminal and the tramp, 
both failures, both discouraged workers. 
Poverty is the inferno where ignorance 
festers and vice corrodes, and where the 
physical, mental and moral parts of hu- 
man nature are aborted and denied. 


DETAILS OF THE PICTURE. 

That the charge of rashness in splash- 
ing the picture be not incurred, let the 
following authoritative evidence be con- 
sidered: First, the work and wages of 
mediocrity and inefficiency, and second, 
the habits. 

The New York Sun of February 28, 
1go1, describes the opening of a factory 
in New York City by the American 
Tobacco Company. Cheroots were to be 
made in this factory in competition with 
other factories which refused to be ab- 
sorbed by the trust. The trust advertised 
for girls. The crowd of men and boys 
who wanted work was so great in front 
of the building that the police were forced 
with their clubs to clear them away. 
The wage paid the girls was $2.50 per 
week, sixty cents of which went for 
car fare. 

Miss Nellie Mason Auten, a graduate 
student of the department of sociology 
at the University of Chicago, recently 
made a thorough investigation of the gar- 
ment trades of Chicago. Her figures 
were published in the American Journal 
of Sociology and commented upon by 
the Literary Digest. She found women 
working ten hours a day, six days a 
week, for forty cents per week (a rate of 
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two-thirds of a cent an hour). Many 
women earned less than a dollar a week, 
and none of them worked every week. 
The following table will best summarize 
Miss Auten’s investigations among a 
portion of the garment workers: 


Average Average 
individual number Average 
weekly of weeks yearly 
wages. employed. earnings. 
DRessmialcens\1wenda mals $.90 42. $ 37.00 
Pants finishers. . Pear ee 7.5 42.41 
Housewives and pants 
MCS oon Seon oo GUNlaGeD exh 47.49 
Seamstresses.. .. .. .. 2.03 32.78 64.10 
Pants makers. 4 25 225. 2:13)) 30.77 75.61 
Miscellaneous. . 27720) 81.80 
atlors sneer. eer 6.22 31.96 all.g2 
General averages.. .. .$2.48 31.18 $ 76.74 


Walter A. Wyckoff, who is as great 
an authority upon the worker as Josiah 
Flynt is on the tramp, furnishes the fol- 
lowing Chicago experience: 

“Many of the men were so weakened 
by the want and hardship of the winter 
that they were no longer in condition 
for effective labor. Some of the bosses 
who were in need of added hands were 
obliged to turn men away because of 
physical incapalcity. One instance of 
this I shall not soon forget. It was when 
I overheard, early one morning, at a 
factory gate, an interview between a 
would-be laborer and the boss. I knew 
the applicant for a Russian-Jew, who had 
at home an old mother and a wife and 
two young children to support. He had 
had intermittent employment throughout 
the winter in a sweater’s den, barely 
enough to keep them all alive, and, after 
the hardships of the cold season, he was 
again in desperate straits for work. 

“The boss had all but agreed to take 
him on for some sort of unskilled labor, 
when, struck by the cadaverous look of 
the man, he told him to bare his arm. 
Up went the sleeve of his coat and his 
ragged flannel shirt, exposing a naked 
arm with the muscles nearly gone, and 
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the blue-white transparent skin stretched 
over sinews and the outline of the bones. 
Pitiful beyond words was his efforts 
to give a semblance of strength to the 
biceps which rose faintly to the upward 
movement of the forearm. But the boss 
sent him off with an oath and a con- 
temptuous laugh, and I watched the fel- 
low as he turned down the street, facing 
the fact of his starving family with a 
despair at his heart which only mortal 
man can feel and no mortal tongue can 
speak.” 

Concerning habitat, Mr. Jacob Riis 
stafes that in New York City in the block 
bounded by Stanton, Houston, Attorney 
and Ridge streets, the size of which is 
200 x 300, there is a warren of 2,244 
human beings. 

In the block bounded by Sixty-first 
and Sixty-second streets, and Amster- 
dam and West End avenues, are over 
four thousand human creatures—quite 
a comfortable New England village to 
crowd into one city block. 


The Rev. Dr. Behrends, speaking of 
the block bounded by Canal, Hester, 
Eldridge and Forsyth streets, says: “In 
a room 12 x 8 and 5% feet high, it was 
found that nine persons slept and pre- 
pared their food’. 7. 0°. In another room, 
located in a dark cellar, without screens 
or partitions, were together, two men 
with their wives and a girl of fourteen, 
two single men and a boy of seventeen, 
two women and four boys—nine, ten, 
eleven and fifteen years old—fourteen 
persons in all.” 

Here humanity rots. Its victims, with 
grim humor, call it “Tenant-House Rot.” 
Or, as a legislative report puts it: “Here 
infantile life unfolds its bud, but perishes 
before its first anniversary. Here youth 
is ugly with loathsome disease and the 
deformities which follow pvysical de- 
generation.” 
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THE CALL OF THE “ROAD.” 


These are the men and women who 
are what they are because they are not 
better born, or because they happened to 
be unluckily born in time and space. 
Gauged by the needs of the system, they 
are weak and worthless. The hospital and 
the pauper’s grave await them, and they 
offer no encouragement to the mediocre 
worker who has failed higher up in the 
industrial fabric. Such a worker, con- 
scious that he has failed, conscious from 
the hard fact that he cannot obtain work 
in the higher employments, finds several 
courses open to him. He may come 
down and be a beast in the social pit, 
for instance; but if he be of a certain 
calibre, the effect of the social pit will 
be to discourage him from work. In 
his blood a rebellion will quicken, and he 
will elect to become either a felon or a 
tramp. 


If he has fought the hard fight, he is 
not unacquainted with the lure of the 
“road.” When out of work and still 
undiscouraged, he has been forced to “hit 
the road” between large cities in his 
quest for a job. He has loafed, seen the 
country and green things, laughed in joy, 
laid on his back and listened to the 
birds singing overhead, unannoyed by 
factory whistles and bosses’ harsh com- 
mands; and, most significant of all, he 
has lived. That is the point! Not only 
has he been care-free and happy, but he 
has lived! And from the knowledge that 
he has idled and is still alive, he achieves 
a new outlook on life; and the more he 
experiences the unenviable lot of the 
poor worker, the more the blandishments 
of the “road” take hold of him. And 
finally he flings his challenge in the face 
of society, imposes a valorous boycott 
on all work, and joins the far-wanderers 
of Hobo-land, the gipsy-folk of this lat- 
ter day. 


THE TRAMP 


But the tramp does not usually come 
from the slums. His place of birth is 
ordinarily a bit above, and sometimes 
a very great bit above. A _ confessed 
failure, he yet refuses to accept the pun- 
ishment and swerves aside from the 
slum to vagabondage. The average 
beast in the social pit is either too much 
of a beast, or too much of a slave to 
the orthodox ethics and ideals of his 
masters, to manifest this flicker of re- 
bellion. But the social pit, out of its 
discouragement and viciousness, breeds 
criminals, men who prefer to be beasts 
of prey over being beasts of work. And 
the mediocre criminal, in turn, the unfit 
and inefficient criminal, is discouraged by 
the strong arm of the law and goes over 
to trampdom. 

These men, the discouraged worker 
and the discouraged criminal, voluntar- 
ily withdraw themselves from the strug- 
gle for work. Industry does not need 
them. There are no factories shut down 
through lack of labor, no projected rail- 
roads unbuilt for want of pick and shovel 
men. Women are still glad to toil for a 
dollar a week, and men and boys to 
clamor and fight for work at the factory 
gates. No one misses these discouraged 
men, and in going away they have made 
it somewhat easier for those that remain. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


So the case stands thus: There being 
more men than there is work for men, 
a surplus labor army inevitably results. 
The surplus labor army is an economic 
necessity; without it the present con- 
struction of society would fall to pieces. 
Into the surplus labor army are herded 
the mediocre, the inefficient, the unfit, 
and those incapable of satisfying the in- 
dustrial needs of the system. The strug- 
gle for work between the members of the 
surplus labor army is sordid and savage, 
and at the bottom of the social pit the 
struggle is vicious and beastly. This 
struggle tends to discouragement, and the 
victims of this discouragement are the 
criminal and the tramp. The tramp is 
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not an economic necessity such as the 
surplus labor army, but he is the by- 
product of an economic necessity. 

The “road” is one of the safety valves 
through which the waste of the social 
organism is given off. And being given 
off constitutes the negative function of 
the tramp. Society, as at present organ- 
ized, makes much waste of human life. 
This waste must be eliminated. Chloro- 
form or electrocution would be a simple, 
merciful solution of this problem of 
elimination; but the ruling ethics, while 
permitting the human waste, will not per- 
mit a humane elimination of that waste. 
This paradox demonstrates the irrecon- 
ciliability of theoretical ethics and indus- 
trial need. 

And so the tramp becomes self-elimi- 
nating. And not only self! Since he is 
manifestly unfit for things as they are, 
and since kind is prone to beget kind, 
it is necessary that his kind cease with 
him, that his progeny shall not be, that 
he play the eunuch’s part in this twen- 
tieth century after Christ. And he plays 
it. He does not breed. Sterility is his 
portion, as it is the portion of the woman 
on the street. They might have been 
mates, but society has decreed otherwise. 

And while it is not nice that these men 
should die, it is ordained that they must 
die, and we should not quarrel with them 
if they cumber our highways and kitchen 
stoops with their perambulating car- 
cases. This is a form of elimination 
we not only countenance but compel. 
Therefore let us be cheerful and honest 
about it. Let us be as stringent as we 
please with our police regulations, but 
for goodness sake let us refrain from 
telling the tramp to go to work. Not 
only is it unkind, but it is untrue and 
hypocritical. We know there is no work 
for him. And though we may not know, 
we should know and it is our duty to 
know, that he is, in a way, a hero. As 
the scapegoat to our economic and in- 
dustrial sinning, or to the plan of things, 
if you will, we should give him credit. 
Let us be just. He is so made. Society 
made him. He did not make himself. 
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fats Magazine is printed in Canada 

and edited in New York. This 
anomaly, however, is going to end, as 
we have just received the gracious per- 
mission of His Imperial Highness, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, conveyed through his 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. 
Madden, that he has decided, in his 
infinite wisdom and goodness, to allow 
me to print in New York. It’s very good 
of the Strenuous One to allow a Socialist 
devil like Wilshire to ink his editorial 
sheets in the same city where he thinks 
his thinks. That. the 
November election has had anything to 
do with this awakening of the conscience 


approaching 


of His Strenuosity is, of course, not to 
The President had to 
With 
the press of indigent Republicans seeking 
the job of caring for the Post Office of 
Podunk, how could he, with all his 
Strenuosity, look into a matter so trifling 


be mentioned. 
have time to consider, that’s all. 


as that of Suppression of the Press, and 
particularly the Socialist Press ? 

I will not weary the air with telling of 
my woes at length, but some of our read- 
ers are unfamiliar with the tale. Let the 
others be patient while I groan. 

In December, 1900, I began to publish 
this magazine—or rather its weekly pre- 
decessor, The Challenge—in Los Angeles. 
Things soon began to boom, and I 
decided New York was a better field 
from which to enlighten the Dear Public. 
I moved my printing office from Los 
Angeles and issued my first number in 
I had 
secured my second class publishers’ rate 


New York in September, 1go1. 


in California, and took it for granted 
that I would have no trouble in getting a 


transfer from the Los Angeles Post Office 
to the New York Post Office. I think 
this would have happened, but unfortun- 
ately the very week my application for a 
in the assassination of 
This may 


transfer went 
President McKinley occurred. 
have been simply a coincidence, but if so 
it was a very remarkable one. The Post 
Office refused me a transfer. At the 
time there was a hue and cry all over the 
nation that the assassination was the 
result of the pernicious teaching of the 
doctrines of Socialism and Anarchism, 
and that all papers advocating such doc- 
trines should be suppressed. At that 
time a good many people did not dis- 
tinguish between Socialism and Anarch- 
ism, and it looked to me as if the Post 
Office thought it would be a good oppor- 
tunity to injure the cause of Socialism 
by suppressing this, a Socialist maga- 
zine. However, they have always denied 
this. They claim that the paper was not 
suppressed on account of its socialistic 
views, but because of its Wilshire views. 
Its views were so Wilshiresque that the 
magazine in their eyes was simply an 
of 
Wilshire ideas, and as such had no right 


advertising circular for the spread 


to newspaper postal rates but must pay 
When I 


say ‘‘suppressed” I wish to explain the 


“advertising circular” rates, 
word, The paper was not suppressed, 
but its rate of postage was raised from 
one cent per pound to eight cents per 
pound. This is really equivalent to sup- 
pression, inasmuch as the postage cost at 
the 8-cent rate was practically prohib- 
itory. 

I tried to have the decision reversed, 
but all effort was unavailing. 


I appealed 
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to the President. He refused to either 


see me or take up my case in any man- 


ner. My letters to him complaining of 
Mr. Madden’s act were turned over to 
Mr. Madden himself to answer. This 


was probably as insulting a way of deny- 
ing a citizen the right of petition as even 
strenuosity could devise. |] went to the 
United States Courts, but obtaining jus- 
tice that way is too long-winded a pro- 
My 
case is yet pending, having never even 
come to trial. After exhausting every 
device I could think of, I finally appealed 
to the Post Master General of Canada. I 
asked him if he would give me second 
class entry there. He promptly decided 
that WivsHirE’s MAGAZINE was eligible 
to entry, even after I carefully explained 
to him that Mr. Madden had decided it 
was merely an advertising circular to 
advertise Wilshire’s Ideas. However, 
the Canadian law requires that a period- 
ical taking advantage of second class 
entry at the Canadian Post Office be 
printed in Canada. I must right here 
explain that the postal reciprocity treaty 
between Canada and the United States 
makes each country the judge of its own 
classifications and what postage shall be 
charged. I hied myself to Canada and 
issued my first number there in January, 
1902, and have been printing there ever 
since. My editorial and publishing offices 
remain in New York. My printing and 
mailing are done in Toronto. 

I might mention that just prior to my 
going to Canada a certain Mr. Harrison 
J. Barrett, an attorney of Baltimore—a 
nephew of Judge Tyner, the recently 
deposed Attorney General of the Post 
Office—offered to take up my case and 
obtain me my entry in New York for the 
modest fee of $5,000. Mr. Barrett has 
since been disbarred for connection with 
the Post Office frauds. I declined to be 


cedure for a monthly magazine. 
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bled. So for the past two years and 
more I have had the unique distinction of 
thinking in New York and printing my 
thinks in Canada. 

All the time I have been trying to get 
back, but hitherto unavailingly. But at 
last I found the right path. It was a 
I had called the 
matter to the attention of all the Con- 
gressmen, but never a one budged to 


happy inspiration. 


help me .upon the general grounds of 
freedom of the press. That was simply 
a question of principle, and who bothers 
about principles these days? 


quently [ 


Conse- 
A certain 
printer in New York, not knowing of my 


tried business. 


enforced exile, came to me and solicited 
I said 
I would be glad to consider his bid if he 
could arrange that the New York Post 
Office would allow me second class entry. 
Mr. Printer writes to Senator Tom Platt 
of New York. 
gross injustice done to the printing trade 
of New York in forcing me to give out 
work to Canada which should be kept at 
Could Senator Platt not rectify 
such an outrage ? 


the job of printing the magazine. 


He complains of the 


home. 


y 


‘* Well, I guess I can,’ 
‘‘What am I here for except to 


says the Sen- 
ator. 
look after my constituents and see that 
they can have every opportunity to make 
a living ?” 

Well, that’s all. In short order I had 
a most polite letter from Mr. Madden 
saying that anything he could do for me 
to help me get back in New York would 
be done instanter. As a preliminary he 
granted me the right of ‘‘ foreign entry.” 
This means he has decided that the 
magazine is all right as now printed in a 
‘foreign’? country—Canada—and is a 
tacit admission from him that if it is 
printed in New York that I will have 
entry there. 


So good-bye, dear Canada. I have 
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many pleasant recollections of you. You 
have treated me much better than my 
own country everdid. I shall never forget 
how you sheltered me, a poor exile. 
I would stay with you longer, but it’s too 
troublesome, this sending manuscript to 
and fro between New York and Toronto. 


See yonder poor, 0’ 
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I may have to print my next number in 
Toronto, but after that I shall remain in 
New Madden decides 
that I have again become too Gay for 
New York, and then I may come back. 
Leave your latch-string out, Dear Lady 
of the Snows. 


York unless Mr. 


erlabored wight, 


So abject, mean and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 


To give him leav 
And see his lordly 


The poor petition spurn, 


e to toil; 
fellow-worin 


Unmindful, though a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn, 


Robert Burns. 


SOCIALISTS IN THE GERMAN REICHSTAG 


TOP ROW.—Ignaz Auer, Saxony; August 
Baudert, Saxony; August Bebel, Hamburg; 
Edward Bernstein, Breslau; Georg Birk, 
Oberbayern; Wilhelm Blos, Braunschweig; 
Wilhelm Bock, Koburg-Gotha; Theodor 
Boemelburg, Arnsberg; Heinrich Braun, 
Frankfurt. 


SECOND ROW.—Edmund Bruno, Buch- 
wald, Saxony; Balthasar Craemer, Hessen; 
Edward David, Hessen; Heinrich Dietz, 
Hamburg; August Dressbach, Baden; Emil 
Robert Eichhorn, Baden; Franz Jos. Ehrhart, 
Pfalz; Adolf v. Elm, Schleswig-Holstein; 
Edmund Fischer, Saxony. 

THIRD ROW.—Herman Foerster, Reuss; 
Julius Fraessdorf, Saxony; Karl Frohme, 
Schleswig-Holstein; Adolf Geck, Baden; Al- 
win Gerisch, Saxony; Friedrich Geyer, Sax- 
ony; Paul Goehre, Saxony; Hermann Gold- 
stein, Saxony. 

FOURTH ROW.—Georg Gradnauer, 
Saxony; Ernst Grenz, Saxony; Karl Gruen- 
berg, Saxony; Hugo Hasse, Koenigsberg; 
Wolfgang Heine, Berlin; Fritz Herbert, 
Stettin; Joseph Herzfeld, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin; Karl Hildenbrand, Wuerttem- 
berg; Max Arthur Hoffman, Schwarzburg. 

FIFTH ROW.—Franz Herman Hofmann, 
Saxony; Georg Horn, Saxony; Otto Hue, 
Arnsberg; Wilhelm August Kaden, Saxony; 
Alwin Richard Koersten, Stettin; August 
Kuehn, Breslau; Fritz Kunert, Merseburg; 


Georg Ledebour, Karl 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

SIXTH ROW.—Friedrich Lesche, Schles- 
wig-Holstein; Hugo Lindemann, Wuerttem- 
berg; Richard Lipinski, Saxony; Heinrich 
Mahlke, Schleswig-Holstein; Karl Julius 
Meist; Duesseldorf; Heinrich Meister, Han- 
over; Friedrich Wilhelm Metzger, Hamburg; 
Herman Molkenbuhr, Duesseldorf; Julius 
Motteler, Saxony. 

SEVENTH ROW.-—August Ernst Nitz- 
sche, Saxony; Heinrich Peus, Potsdam; 
Wilhelm Pfannkuch, Madgeburg; Herman 
Paul Reisshaus, Saxony-Meinigen; Emil 
Rosenow, Saxony; Herman Gottfried Sachse, 
Breslau; Philipp Scheidemann, Duesseldorf; 


Berlin; Legien, 


Max Schippel, Saxony; Louis Schlegel, 
Wurtemberg. 

EIGHTH ROW.—Johann Heinrich 
Schmalfeldt, Bremen} Albert Schmidt, 


Madgeburg; Robert Schmidt, Berlin; Hein- 
rich Wilhelm Schmidt, Wiesbaden; Georg 
Schoepflin, Saxony; Ernst Schulze, Saxony; 
Joseph Karl Theodor Schwarz, Luebeck; 
Karl Sindermann, Saxony; Paul Singer, 
Berlin. 

NINTH ROW.—Karl Sperka, Wurtem- 
berg; Arthur Stadthagen, Potsdam; Karl 
Wilhlem Stolle, Saxony; Albert Suedekum, 
Mittelfranken; Friedrich Adolf Thiele, 
Merseburg; Franz August Tutzauer, Bres- 
lau; Georg V. Vollmar, Oberhagen; Eman- 
uel Wurm, Reuss; Fritz Zubeil, Potsdam. 


Ripe Fnteay 


Ben, * 
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TRAITOR TRIGGS BEHEADED 


PROFESSOR OSCAR LL TRIGGS, ot 

Chicago University, has lost his job 
and the press does not know the reason 
why. Perhaps when we remind it of an 
article which the Professor contributed 
to the March (1903) number of WIL- 
SHIRE’S and the following extracts are 
re-printed some light may be shed upon 
the why. 

Professor Triggs, after showing the 
inevitable tendency of our industries to 
congeal into fewer and fewer hands and 
finally into the hands of one man, goes on 
as follows: 


The monarchic state (of industry) is, of 
course, not yet perfected and will not be until 
the “universal trust” is formed, whereby com- 
petition is wholly destroyed and supreme con- 
trol is placed in the hands of one man. This 
one man will derive his authority not from 
the subjects, the workers, but from “God.” 
In order that the magnate’s action may have 
higher sanction a theory will be formed cor- 
responding to the “divine rights of Kings”— 
a theory implied by the devout attitude of 
many industrial potentates and which is al- 
ready formulated by a certain “coal-baron” 
in words that have burned deep into the con- 
sciousness of the times. 

The monarchic conclusion is inevitable. 
There will be no great change in the indus- 
trial system until the present centralizing ten- 
dency is ended—until all are absorbed in the 
industrial idea, and until all have come to 
industrial consciousness. 

Industrial despotism will be tempered, of 
course, by occasional benevolence—there will 
be “good” magnates as there were “good” 
kings. This class will seek to solve the so- 
cial problem from above through various 
agencies looking toward “industrial better- 
ment.” Even now the up-to-date business has 
a “social secretary” whose func.ion is to im- 
prove the conditions of work by providing 
libraries, lectures, picnics, flower-beds and 


the like, and by bringing into the corporation 
that personal element which the corporation 
as a “legal fiction” cannot presume to con- 
tain. The rule of the benevolent will often 
be thwarted by rebels and protestors who 
think they want simple justice and not bene- 
volence and flower-beds. But, as the system 
will prove beneficial on the whole to the 
masses of the people during the time of its 
formation, the rebellions will be of short life 
and ineffective. 2 

There will be a growing difficulty also in 
maintaining feudal authority because of the 
very perfection of the machinery of produc- 
tion, the enormous increase of products mak- 
ing it increasingly difficult for the owners to 
consume that which is produced. The in- 
dustrial baron must work and solve, at the 
risk of losing his position, the problem of 
employment. One unemployed person is a 
menace to the whole order. 


The foregoing does not sound very dif- 
ferent from a Wilshire editorial, especially 
his closing remark about the menace of 
an unemployed problem. When it is 
remembered that Rockefeller was really 
Trigg’s employer—for Rockefeller’s 
gifts to Chicago University made him 
the real head, Harper being simply a 
shadow—and when we consider that 
Rockefeller has already become the in- 
dustrial monarch Triggs predicted, we 
can realize what dangerous ground 
Triggs was treading in his remarks. 

We really think, taking one considera- 
tion with another, that Mr. Rockefeller 
has shown the greatest consideration in 
allowing the Professor to remain at his 
post for a whole year after uttering such 
treason, 


The Professor concluded his article 


with the following prophetic resume of 
the existing industrial situation: 
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1, An industrial order is now being estab- 
lished which corresponds in all essential re- 
spects with what is known in political history 
as feudalism. 


2. The political order, so far as it is shaped 
by the same individuals who control industry, 
partakes also of the nature of feudalism; 
hence, the recrudescence in the United States 
of the principles of Hamilton and the domin- 
ance of the Republican Party. 


3. When the feudalistic tendency culminates 
into the establishment of a centralized con- 
trol of all industries, then the conscious and 


deliberate appropriation of that power by the 
people will begin, till work becomes free and 
the worker self-directive. 

4. Biology and psychology testify to the ul- 
timate triumph of the principle of self-activity. 
In other words, all the forces of national 
evolution are on the side of the people. The 
next step after industrial feudalism is indus- 
trial democracy. This means that industries 
will be conducted by and for the people; and 
this means, of course, that production will be 
carried on not for the sake of production or 
for that power which wealth secures, but for 
the sake of the people. 
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E. IL. HITCHENS 


Far abroad o’er the shackled earth 
Sounds great Freedom’s cry! 
Men of the forge and fireside 


Once more do or die! 


Labor shall lift an eagle’s wing 
That never will droop or tire, 

And fair to the winds a standard fling 
That shall flame as a sacred fire! 


(Chorus. ) 


Strike, strike at power and place! 


Work, work with a will, 
Freedom for all the race, 
God leadeth Labor still. 


Out of the years shall a rider burst, 
Clothed in whitest array, 

He shall strike from the earth accurst 
The bonds of Mammon away! 

Truth shall shine from his fearless eye, 
Peace be writ on his brow; 

He shall bring men to their own again— 
And lo, he cometh now! 


Chorus—Strike, etc. 


Who shall this King of the New Time be? 
What shall be his name? 

He shall be you and he shall be me, 
And faith shall be his fame. 


He shall stand as our conscious might, 
He shall be our will, 

He shall be Law and Love and Light— 
For God is leading us still. 


Chorus—-Strike, etc. 


BRYAN WILL DISCUSS SOCIALISM 


When we say that Bryan will discuss 
Socialism we must hasten to qualify, 
and add without delay that there is a 
saving clause to this announcement, for 
the discussion is to be in “due time.” 
He probably means that he will discuss 
Socialism when Socialism is due. We 
gather this information from a San- 
dusky, Ohio, paper. Thomas H. Cow- 
ens, a prominent and wealthy Sandusky 
young man, is an ardent Socialist who 
takes great interest in questions of the 
day, recently wrote to Bryan, asking 
him whether it was true that he refused 
to debate with Gaylord Wilshire. Bryan 
replied: 

I will say that it is true that I refused to 
debate with Mr. Wilshire, as I thave refused 
to debate with a great many others. 

Answering your other question, I beg to 
say that the question of Socialism will be dis- 
cussed in due time, but I do not accept the 
theory that the trust is an economic evolu- 
tton. 

Mr. Bryan enclosed a cartoon from 
his paper, the Commoner, which he says 
is an illustration of “the manner in which 
the water is being squeezed out of the 
trusts,” and adds that “this would in- 
dicate that they are anything but natural 
or legitimate.” 

In the above Mr. Bryan at last ad- 
mits he refused to debate with Mr. Wil- 
shire. This is the first time we ever 
knew he would even admit having re- 
ceived the challenge. Yes, we agree it 
is wearisome debating with every obscure 
crank who comes trotting down the pike, 
wishing to gain notoriety by a debate 
with a great man. We heartily sym- 
pathize with Mr. Bryan’s disinclination 
to accept such challenges. But Mr. Wil- 
shire’s challenge was not exactly of the 
ordinary variety. There wags money to 
be paid to Mr. Bryan for wearying him- 
self, if talking can be said to weary 
W. J. Mr. Wilshire offered Mr. Bryan 
$10,000 for a short, but painful, two 
hours of Mr. Bryan’s time. A large 
cash deposit was put up with Mr. Bryan’s 
friend, Editor W. R. Hearst, as a guar- 


antee of good faith upon Mr. Wilshire’s 
part, so there could be no doubt that 
the money would be forthcoming if Mr. 
Bryan would accept the challenge. Mr. 
Bryan simply paid no attention whatso- 
ever to the challenge though it was 
made in such a way that he could ac- 
cept the money either in his capacity 
as a speaker or as a lawyer. 

However, when it appears that even 
at this belated hour Mr. Bryan does not 
yet accept the theory that. Trusts are 
a result of economic evolution, and as 
evidence of the soundness of his views 
we see that he refers to the falling value 
of Trust stocks upon the stock exchange, 
it is not difficult for us to determine 
why Mr. Bryan refuses ten thousand 
dollars to debate the Trust Problem. 
He knows nothing about Trusts, he 
knows nothing about “economic evolu- 
tion,” and knowing enough to know that 
he doesn’t know, he is wise enough to 
do all he can to keep the public dark 
as to his ignorance. It is worth a good 
deal more than ten thousand dollars to 
Mr. Bryan to prevent the world know- 
ing how much he doesn’t know. A de- 
bate would lift the cover off his brain 
and let us see what a yawning vacuum 
exists there. It’s both money and fame 
to him to prevent a call that will show 
what a bluff he makes in pretending he 
has gray matter to burn. The squeezing 
of water out of Trust stocks means noth- 
ing at all. When the Steel Trust or the 
Oil Trust or the Sugar Trust disin- 
tegrates and resolves itself into its com- 
ponent parts, and these parts once again 
compete with each other, then will we 
admit that the Trusts are not the result 
of economic evolution. In the mean- 
while we maintain that the Steel Trust 
is just as much a monopoly today, with 
its shares selling at $10, as it was a mon- 
opoly last summer, when its shares sold 
at $4o. 

It is the dividends that determine 
stock values, and it is the centralization 
of industry that determines monopoly. 


CARTOON AND COMMENT 


HE Japanese war has had the effect, high prices, and the world in general and 

of running up the price of wheat to the American workingman in particular 

a point that would gladden the heart of are giving Mr. Armour the profits. Liv- 
our American farmers if only they still ing expenses are constantly increasing, 
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*Call off your Dogs of War!” —Minneapolis Journal 


had the wheat. But the farmer has sold and in New York rent is also going up 
out long ago, and Mr. Armour is the very rapidly, but wages are tending to 
‘‘farmer” who gets the benefit of the go down, so the workers are having a 
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hard time of it. The men on small 
salaries whose incomes have not been 
augmented by the trade union move- 
ment are particularly hard hit. 


It is interesting to note, with the prices 


of both wheat and cotton abnormally high | 


—a condition which should give the far- 
mers an opportunity to purchase goods 
such as they never have enjoyed before— 
that notwithstanding all this, over-pro- 


The Capitalist and the Unorganized Worker. 


duction is becoming more and more 


Lf 


farm 


pronounced in manufacturing lines. 


we have over-production when 
prices are high and the farmers can’t buy 
where will we be when the inevitable 
slump in agricultural prices comes ? 


The effect of organizaticn is shown 
~ e 
with force by our German contemporary 
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Der ”/ahre Jacob in the accompanying 
cartoon. Organization is responsible for 
what little liberty the workingman 
enjoys, not only in Germany but in this 
our own “‘land of the free and home 
of the brave.” The capitalist has no 
sort of respect for the worker who 
hasn’t gumption enough to organize, but 
his attitude toward the organized worker 
is vastly different. He may not like him 


The Organized Worker and the Capitalist. 
—Der Wahre Jacob. 


any better, but he has a whole lot more 
respect for him. 


Why Bryan should be so fatuous as to 
try to force the Democratic Donkey back 
into the old Free Silver shed is one of the 
mysteries of the day. Bryan does not 
give many ear-marks of insanity but 
certainly this action of his is crazy from 
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every point of view. Silver is dead and accused of being a Socialist which would 
everyone knows it. Bryan must have make people inquire what Socialism is, 


lost his sense of 
smelling political 
corpses. 


The Hearst 
Campaign for the 
Democratic Presi- 
dential nomina- 
tion goes merrily 
on and he has 
become so formid- 
able that his 
enemies are look- 
ing up his record 
and making in- 
sinuations regard- 
ing his private 
morals. While to 
an unprejudiced 
observer it is 
clear that the 
Hearst fight 
for the nom- 
ination must 
be seriously 
reckoned with 
it does not yet 
appear that he 
has developed 
sufficient 
strength to 
capture the 
coveted prize, 
but he un- 
doubtedly has 
the other fel- 
lows guessing 


Farmer Bryan: ‘‘Whoa! Get back inside!" 
—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


and that is all we 
want. Once our 
principles and 
program are 
understood there 
can be little doubt 
the world will 
wag our way. 
The Russo-Jap- 
anese war has 
served once more 
to show the unreli- 
ability of esti- 
mates of the rela- 
tive.military 
SyGrsentg tihmout, 
nations when they 
are merely based 
upon the 
counting of 
noses, guns 
and ships. On 
paper the 
week before 
hostilities 
Russia was 
a) DeOmUntarals 
strong as 
Japan, as far 
as the fleets 
about Korea 
were con- 
cerned, but it 
did not take 
many hours 
for the Japs 


and not a little THE GOO GOO MAN. to show the 
scared. The Yellow spots in Goo Goo’s eyes, world that it 
. : All little Dems he'll hypnotize ! Waceine ohMan 

Stored ALL aeS Then run away as fast as you can, ; 
would rather Get out of the way of the Goo Goo Man! Behind the 
- welcome his —Carter in Minneapolis Times. Gun quite as 


nomination than otherwise because there much as it is the Gun itself that counts. 
is no doubt that he would be widely The Japanese are somewhat like the 
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Boers in being nominally at a great 


disadvantage 
of 


on account 
disparity in num- 
bers, but 
reality much 


stronger than the 


in 


figures show, 
owing to their 
great intelligence 
and the mobility 
of their army. 
As far the 
growth of Social- 
concerned 


as 
ism is 
tiie 
have a double 
effect. By the 
general stimulus 
to both 
and ma- 


war will 


things 
spiritual 
terial it will have 
at first a reaction- 
effect upon 
evolutionary 


development 


ary 


which depends 
upon the occur- 
rence of an_un- 


employed prob- 
lem, for there 
nothing which calls 


is 


or more labor and consumes more 
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G” ; 
The Czar—‘‘He's big enough to crush half-a- 
dozen Japans, but he’s so hard te move.” 
—Toronto World. 


of any other 


capital than a_ war. 


American 


However, ulti- 
mately, the effect 
will Sall be’ “for 


Socialism, particu- 
larly from the tre- 


mendous social 
and political de- 
velopment that 
will take place 
in wNuSsia, ane LOb= 
ably before’ the 
year ts of 
Russia will be 


under a _ constitu- 
tional monarchy. 
The “probable 
efieci of 


war on Russian 


the 


internal conditions 
is ably discussed 
in this number 


of Wiel SiHaR BES 
by Mr. 
Hillquit, a native 


Morris 


whose 
of 
the temper and 


of Russia, 
knowledge 
aspirations of 
the Russian 
people 
exceeded by 


not 
that 


is 


citizen. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“THE YELLOW VAN,” by Richard White- 
ing. New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 


Here is a Socialist novel which ran as a 
serial in the Century Magazine, and which, 
published in book form, has been praised by 
the column in all the reviews, here and in 
England. It is so seldom that this happens 
to an avowedly Socialistic piece of writing, 
that it seems ungracious to find any fault 
with it. The present writer went to it, how- 
ever, fresh from that extraordinary book, “No. 
5 John Street,” and he has to record that the 
later work brought him mainly disappoint- 
ment. “The Yellow Van” is a novel in regu- 
lar form—which is perhaps one of its weak- 
nesses, for “No. 5 John St.” had a form all of 
its own. The former is both well-made and 
well-meant, but it seems to lack to a great 
extent the vital blood which throbbed through 
its predecessor. The book seems to be made 
upon a plan—a very good plan—but the pur- 
pose of itall is too obvious, and the characters 
lack the nameless something which makes 
one believe in them. We do not know if 
Mr. Whiteing ever lived on John St., but he 
seems to know the people of the slums better 
than those of the castle. Also he is less happy 
in dialogue than in narrative, of the former 
of which there is more in his later book. Like 
Dr. Johnson, he makes all his characters talk 
his own language; and when the language is 
of the Meredith kind, with occasional remind- 
ers of Carlyle, this is trying. 

Yet, when the above has been said, ’’The 
Yellow Van” is a remarkable novel, and as an 
indictment of British institutions it is calcu- 
lated to make Britons “sit up.” This it has 
been doing to an extraordinary degree. 
“Blessed are the sleepy,’ says one of Mr. 
Whiteing’s characters, quoting Nietzsche, 
“for they shall soon drop off.” Lest the above 
opinions should operate to keep any one from 
the book, it may be well to note that Justin 
McCarthy has an extremely flattering review 
of it in the New York Independent. 


A NEW BOOK BY ISADOR LADOFF. 


Charles H. Kerr & Company, of Chicago, 
has just arranged for the publication of one 
of the most important contributions yet made 
to the literature of the American Socialist 
Movement. It is a work by Isador Ladoff, a 
well-known Socialist writer and the author of 
“The Passing of Capitalism,” entitled “Ameri- 
can Pauperism and the Abolition of Poverty.” 
The opening portion of the work consists of 
the most exhaustive compilation of facts con- 
cerning social conditions in the United States 
that has ever been gathered together and pre- 
sented from the Socialist point of view. The 


mass of statistics concerning the condition of 
the working class constitutes one of the most 
powerful indictments of capitalism ever pen- 
ned. It will prove just the storehouse of 
facts that Socialist agitators, speakers, writers 
and workers generally, have been needing for 
many years. These facts are then explained 
and interpreted in connection with an exposi- 
tion of the Socialist philosophy which makes 
the work as a whole a splendid piece of prop- 
aganda. The book will be published in cloth 
binding in the Standard Socialist Series, uni- 
form with the eight numbers already issued, 
and will be sold at 50 cents. Copies can be 
ordered through this office. 


LIFE OF ALBERT R. PARSONS, with 
sketches of Spies, Fischer, Engel and Lingg; 
also Gov. Altgeld’s “REASONS FoR PARDON- 
ING THE ANARCHISTS,” 353 octavo pages, il- 
lustrated, bound in cloth and gilt. $1.00. 
Postage, 25c. Published by Mrs. Lucy E. 
Parsons, 1777 N. Troy St., Chicago, Ill. 


The “Life of Albert R. Parsons,” published 
by Mrs. Lucy E. Parsons, his widow, is a vol- 
ume full of interesting narrative, and material 
for thought. The story of Parson’s life is a 
stirring tale. The purpose of the publication 
is announced in the following strong and im- 
pressive “author’s note,” by Mrs. Parsons: 

“In preparing the ‘Life of Albert R. Par- 
sons’ for publication I have been actuated by 
one desire alone, viz.: that I might demon- 
strate to every one, the most prejudiced as 
well as the most liberal minds: Tirst, that my 
husband was no aider, nor abettor, nor coun- 
sellor, of crime in any sense. Second, that he 
knew nothing of nor had anything to do with 
the preparation for the Haymarket meeting, 
and that the Haymarket meeting was intended 
to be peaceable and was peaceable until inter- 
fered with by the police. Third, that Mr. 
Parson’s connection with the labor movement 
was purely and simply for the purpose of 
bettering the condition of his fellow-men; 
that he gave his time, talents, and at last his 
life to this cause. 

“In order to make these facts undeniable | 
obtained articles from persons holding avow- 
edly adverse views to his, but who were 
nevertheless willing to testify to his innocence 
of the crime for which he suffered death and 
to his sterling integrity as a man. 

“It has been the endeavor of the author to 
make the present work not only biographical 
but historical—a work which might be relied 
upon as an authority by all future writers up- 
on the matters contained in it. Hence, no- 
thing has been admitted to its pages that is 
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not absolutely correct, so far as it was pos- 
sible for me to verify it by close scrutiny of 
all matters treated. And for this reason I 
ask the public to read its pages carefully, for 
in this way they will become acquainted with 
the inmost thoughts of one of the noblest 
characters of which history bears record.” 


This book is a most excellent account of 
the brutal and illegal manner in which Par- 
sons and his comrades were railroaded to the 
gallows by the terror-stricken people of Chi- 
cago. It is also a good general history of the 
labor movement in America. If anyone has 
any doubts as to the glaring injustice done 
to Parsons by his condemnation and hanging, 
he will have them removed by reading this 
narrative. It is even yet too early for the 
general public to be converted to any just esti- 
mate of Parsons’ character, and we will not 
attempt the impossible in a short review. He 
was a noble, though possibly a somewhat mis- 
guided soul. No one, who wishes to be well 
informed upon the history of Socialism, 
should fail to read this book. 


THE STONE OF DESTINY. By Katherine 
Mackay. Published by Harper & Brothers. 


Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay, in this little 
book, has advanced a philosophy and supplied 
a plot to express it—the philosophy being that 
nothing can daunt the great soul, the example 
an unsympathetic wife. It is not altogether 
new to make incompatibility between husband 
and wife the subject of a modern story. But 
in the case of proving the blamelessness of 
the one at the expense of the other, the author 
must make a clear case or leave a dissatisfied 
reader, especially, if that same old “blame- 
lessness” is to be the foundation stone of the 
story. If the hero with the “undaunted soul” 
had evinced half the energy in overcoming the 
shallow, though loving, wife’s lack of under- 
standing of his life work, he would have suc- 
ceeded quite as well as he did by withdrawing 
himself from her. We cannot help feeling a 
regret that Mrs. Mackay did not extend her 
hero’s efforts into fields more generally trod 
by man—the earth, for instance. But then we 
might not have had the book, and the book js 
of more than passing interest. We suspect 
that the philosophy expressed will bear more 
abundant fruit and that soon we shall have 
another book from the pen of Mrs. Mackay. 


FALn. By Joseph Conrad. Published by 
McClure, Phillips & Co. Price $1.50. 


It is a delight to find that Conrad’s inspira- 
tion is not from the sea alone. In his latest 
volume, three short stories, we find that 
“Falk,” is the only sea tale, but in all of them, 
contrary to the previous work of the author 
of “Lord Jim,” “The Typhoon,” etc., we find 
a woman. And it is Conrad’s portrayal of 
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this woman, the eternal feminine, that is to 
establish him more firmly as an artist. She 
is elemental, like that same wonderful sea 
that Conrad has so endeared to his readers. 
Indeed, she might be a growth of that sea, 
so like is her nature to it. The other stories, 
“Amy Foster,” and “Tomorrow,” are as irre- 
sistible as “Falk.” 


THE SOCIALIZATION OF HUMANITY: 
an Analysis and Synthesis of Nature, Life, 
Mind and Society through the Law of 
Repetition—A System of Monistic Philo- 
sophy. A philosophical work by Charles 
Kendall Franklin. Charles H. Kerr and 
Company, 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


To quote the first sentence of the pre- 
face, “The object of this investigation 1s 
to trace physical, organic and social phe- 
nomena to their sources in order to discover 
their laws, so that the subsequent expenditure 
of energy in nature, life, mind and society 
may be determined for human welfare.” This 
is what the book attempts, and in a large.mea- 
sure accomplishes. 

It suggests a solution of the ultimate meta- 
physical problem of knowledge by tracing the 
origin of mind from inorganic nature, show- 
ing that external energies produce the senses, 
that the senses produce the intellect, that the 
intellect is only a developed form of the ex- 
ternal energies producing it and is identical 
with them; that man is only a developed 
form of all the energies of nature and thus 
knows the ultimate nature of things by identi- 
fying them with his own being. It traces the 
kinship of chemism, will, love and religion, 
showing that one is a developed form of the 
other with similar functions; resulting in simi- 
lar phenomena; and that a continuity in all 
nature is thus established. It shows that 
plants and animals, the differences of the 
sexes, the functions of order and progress in 
society are due to a division of labor in the 
blind expenditure of energy in nature and so- 
cietv. It shows that capitalism is only one 
of many forms of producing property which 
humanity has adopted while passing through 
its evolution from primitive democracy to 
social democracy, and that individualism will 
inevitably be supplanted by the socialism of 
the racé, which will result in the perfect ex- 
penditure of all energy through verifiable, 
public, corporate knowledge. It reconciles 
religion with science, freedom with necessity, 
responsibility with autonomy, and eliminates 
all of the heartrending contradictions of the- 
ology in its monistic explanation of good 
and evil. Complete in one large octavo vol- 
ume of 500 pages. Price, including expressage 
to any address, $2.00. 

RETURN TO NATURE. Published by 

Benedict Lust, 124 East 59 St., New York. 

307 pages. $2.00. 


This book is probably the best exposition 
of the Nature Cure theory to be had, and so 
confident is the publisher that a buyer will be 
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satished with his purchase, that he offers to 
return the money to anyone not wishing to 
keep the book after having paid for it. 

_ The author is a German, and his system is 
in great vogue in Europe. The general idea 
is that people should give up taking 
drugs and live as near nature as possible. 
Eat little or no meat or cooked food. Sub- 
sist largely upon fruits and nuts and certain 
cereals prepared in a very simple manner, 
wear porous linen next your skin, sleep in 
open air, go bare-foot when possible, take 
cold sitz baths and plenty of exercise, and you 
will never be ill. This is the general advice 
and promise. It certainly has much to com- 
mend it, although under our present competi- 
tive drive there are few of us who can hope 
to follow up the system in its entirety. 

Fruit and nut food is all right, very prob- 
ably, but when we must depend on ordinary 
restaurants for our daily provender it is 
rather difficult to conform to the Nature Diet. 
However, there is hope. Mr. McFadden is try- 
ing by his chain of restaurants in New York 
City to remedy this deficiency. Bare feet on 
Broadway will hardly be a la mode very soon. 
Though I have long been a believer in the 
general ideas set forth in this book, but be- 
yond the wearing of the porous linen under- 
clothing for the last fifteen years, winter and 
summer, I confess I have not adhered very 
closely to my theories. 

The book has many crudities and its sweep- 
ing condemnation of modern medicine is too 
severe to be effective. Certainly, there is 
grave doubt as to whether drugs have not 
done more harm than good, and the up-to- 
date doctor is getting to recognize this pretty 
fast himself, but his science is a far different 
science today from what it was a few years 
ago. 
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I have long been personally acquainted with 
Mr. Lust, and I feel no hesitancy in recom- 
mending his book to those who are interested. 
in new theories of diet and hygiene—G. W. 


THE DAY OF PROSPERITY. By Paul 
Devinne. G. W. Dillingham & Co., N. Y. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


A great many people who refuse to read the 
Socialist theory when incorporated in a dry 
argument, may be led to understand through 
the medium of a good Socialist romance. Bel- 
lamy with his “Looking Backward’ made 
thousands believe in Socialism who would 
never have read a dry Socialist platform, and 
who, even if they had read, would have never 
been converted. *Paul Devinne follows in the 
path cut out by Bellamy and presents an en- 
ticing picture of the future under Socialism 
in the form of a most. interesting novel. 
There may be a few points upon which the 
strictly orthodox may not altogether agree 
with Mr. Devinne, but on the- whole he has 
written a book which should do a great deal 
toward helping on the enlightenment of the 
world. We congratulate him upon _ his 
achievement and hope the sale of the book 
will be large. ~ 


PED CY SE AD BIL SehHBaeO CK By, 
Lizabeth. 


This is a little book of 96 pages; contains 
nearly all one would wish to know of the So- 
cialist philosophy. It was originally pub- 
lished at 50 cents, but we have purchased a 
number of copies at a heavy discount and will 
give our readers the benefit. While they last, 
at 14 cents each postpaid. Stamps taken. Or- 
der today. Address WiLsHrrEe’S MAGAZINE. 
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Professor Antonio Labriola, the eminent 
Italian scientist and Socialist, is dead. He 
was the author of a number of books upon 
Socialism, perhaps the best being recently 
published by C. H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago. 
It is a masterly resume of the Marxian phil- 
osophy brought down to date by one of the 
greatest minds of the day. 


Mr. Chesterton’s biography of Browning, 
the most popular of recent issues in The Eng- 


lish Men of Letters: Series, is just going into 
its third edition, and Mr. Jack London’s novel, 
“The Call of the Wild,” into its seventh. New 
editions are also preparing of “The Adven- 
tures of Elizabeth in Rtigen,”’ which promises 
to outstrip its predecessors; of Mr. Phillpotts’ 
“romance of the west country,’ “The Ameri- 
can People;” “The Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife;” “The People of the Whirlpool;” and 
“Modern English Prose,” by Professors Car- 
penter and Brewster, of Columbia. 


WILSHIRE’S BAROMETER 


TO FRIENDS OF WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE 
Subscription postal cards, each good for a year’s subscription to WILSHIRE’Ss 
MaGazinE, are sold to all agents at rate of 50 cents per card; cards good for 
a six months subscription, 25 cents ; 3 month cards, 10 cents. Remit cash 
with order to WiLsHiRE’s MaGAzINE, 125 East 23d St., New York. 


SOME PERSONAL INFORMATION AND A BUSINESS 
PROPOSITION 


Our readers will find in our advertising pages an offer of sale of Preferred Stock in the Wilshire 
Publishing Co. I have often had people ask me what they could do for Socialism, and hitherto 1! 
have had to give a vague and general answer. I now can give a particular and definite one: 
‘ubscribe for the Wilshire Preferred Stock. ~ 

There is an erroneous impression that Wilshire is a capitalist of somewhat greater magnitude 
than Vanderbilt and Astor, and in fact only a little less bright in the financial heavens than Rocke- 
feller himself, I have, for various reasons, thought it not wise to very strenuously deny this soft 
impeachment. I considered the advertisement of being thought a ‘‘ MilHonaire Socialist” as 
worth more than its disadvantages. However, right now and here I wish to deny it if the denial 
will prevent any would-be subscriber coming to the conclusion that Wilshire has more money than 
he knows what to do with and that subscribing for his Wilshire Publishing Co. stock is as useless 
as pumping more water into the ocean. I have put $100,000 cold cash into establishing WILSHIRE’S 
MaGAZINE. I now ask my friends to put their shoulders to the wheel, and I mean what I say 
when I declare that I need their help. There is no more to be said. It may be taken for granted 
that if I had an unlimited supply of my own money I would not be asking a supply from others. 
If you wish to help along WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, then the best way to show your wish is to 
subscribe for as many shares of stock as your purse will allow. 

GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


PUT YOUR WITS TO WORK. 


We will give a handsome present to the person who hands us, before the-first of May, a 
suggestion for the best and most practical method of securing new subscribers for WILSHIRE’S. 


A CALL TO WILSHIRE’S READERS. 


If you are interested in WILSHIRE’s, you should like your friends to read it. Many of our 
readers have expressed a desire to see it in the home of every family in the United States. 

Here is an opportunity to assist us in reaching many thousands ignorant of the principles of 
Socialism. During the month of April we want every one of our readers and friends to send us one 
new subscriber. Atleast one. You know some one whom you would like to have read a Socialist 
magazine, one whom you would like to convert to Socialism. One new subscriber from each of 
our readers would mean that our subscription list would be doubled. It means so many more 
votes for Socialism in 1904. 

Put your shoulder to the wheel; send in at least one new subscriber during April. We are 
here to do our part of the work for 1904, but we must have your help. Do it to-day. Don’t wait 
till to-morrow. Get us one new subscriber at least one. 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY WATCH CONTEST WINNERS. 


The winners of the three gold watches of- Mr. Shaw sent in fifty yearly subscribers, 
fered to those of our friends, who should Mr. Wright sent in forty, and Mr. Mennier 
send in the largest number of subscribers gathered twenty for us. These are not par- 


during January and February are: ticularly large figures, and the gentlemen 
MR. SUMNER F. SHAW, of East Wey- named, therefore, get their watches with the 
mouth, Mass. expenditure of comparatively little effort. A 


DR. H. E. WRIGHT, of Sacramento, Cal. large number of others sent in yearl b- 
MR. C. H. MENNIER, of Riverside, Cal. scriptions in lots atfanging’ ftom age ed 
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twenty, but the three named are the only 
ones who went over the twenty mark. 

Those who failed to capture a watch in 
this contest will, however, have opportunity 
to receive recognition of the same sort during 
the coming months. As announced in the 
March number, we are going to give away 
two gold watches each month to the worker 
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who, in the opinion of the Circulation De- 
partment, has done the most earnest and 
effective work for Wutsuire’s. This con- 
test 1s open to everybody and the one to 
whom the watches are awarded can keep 
them or dispose of them as he sees fit in the 
effect to secure subscribers. 
Let everybody get to work. 


OUR LETTER BOX 


DON’T FORGET TO WRITE LETTERS. 


The following letter is from Mr. Cowens, 
who drew Mr. Bryan into the admission that 
he does not regard the Trust as the result of 
economic evolution, a matter which we take 
up on another page. We think Mr. Cowens 
is pursuing quite the right tactics in giving his 
local daily press plenty of Socialist items. As 
he says there are many people who will read 
what appears in their local papers, but who are 
quite inaccessible to the Socialist paper. We 
think many Socialists would do well to 
profit by Mr. Cowens’ advice. Let them see that 
the local press is always well fed with Social- 
ist notes. It is also a good idea to write let- 
ters to “prominent” citizens. They know they 
can only remain prominent by keeping on the 
band wagon, and the only way they can dis- 
tinguish the band wagon from a hearse is by 
hearing the bystanders talk. A few active 
Socialist letter writers can often make things 
appear like the whole community is seething 
with Socialism. Let all Socialists do a little 
in the seething game and things may finally 
seethe in reality.—W. 


I received the Laughlin Fountain Pen and 
am highly pleased with it. You may rest as- 
sured that I am still interested in \WILSHIRE’S 
MaGAZINE, and will try to get it a wider circle 
of readers in this locality. In your efforts to 
spread the grand truths of Socialism, I wish 
to remark that you are doing a giant task 
and the American Socialists can feel proud 
of their chosen representative abroad. 

In Sandusky we have been contributing arti- 
cles to the city papers about Socialism and our 
lectures. We catch a lot of people who are 
only readers of capitalist newspapers, and 
start them on the road to reading and think- 
ing on this subject. My motto is: “Get the 
principles of Socialism before the people and 
let them shine forth in season and out of sea- 
son.” 1 enclose a few clippings from Sandusky 
papers as a direct result of our work. 1 would 
suggest that in some of your “pointers” to 
your readers you give them a gentle hint 
along this line of work. 

Tuomas H. CoweENs. 
Sandusky, O. 


Wilshire’s—\WILSHIRE’S 


So. Carver, 


MAGAZINE 


Mass. 


Editor 
is great. 
Frep ANDERSON, 


Editor Wilshire’s—I enjoy reading your 
magazine, and feel that I can’t do without it. 
Wishing you God-speed. 

W. G. DeRamus, Petroma, Ala. 


Editor Wilshire’s—Enclosed please find $2 
for four yearly subscription cards to WIL- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE. I regret that I cannot buy 
them by the hundreds. 

WitttAm Harsers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jan. 190, 1904. 


Editor Wilshire’s—Send me on some sub- 
scription cards. If the people could know the 
magazine as I do, I would have to send for 


a million. 
J. W. WaAttace, Cedar Vale, Kan. 


Editor Wilshires—The magazine is liked 
the best of all Socialist literature, by anti- 
Socialists, and it ranks first also for the 
scientific Socialist. 

Le Roy Hrxson, Vermillion, S. D. 


A TRUTH RESURRECTED. 


In th’ glori’d East, where splendors rise 
Alike from morn and evening skies, 
And Allahabad’s roses fair 
Delight to scent the lang’rous air, 
’Tis said a Brahmin sage once taught 
That God is with all life in-wraught; 
That something of His life and pow’r 
Grows in the tree, blooms in the flow’r. 
And all the wondrous forms that span 
The intervening space to man, 
This pow’r doth some expression find 
In love of each for its own kind; 
But man its grandest outcome is 
Through Love’s and Wisdom’s bridal kiss— 
And through his growing mind this pow’r 
Must bring to earth its heav’nly dow’r 
Of love, to hold all nations kin, 
Of charity, to lift from sin. 
Of hope, to bring our heaven near, 
And trust, to bury all our fear. 

ALICE ELIZABETH RIPLEY. 


Editor Wilshire’s—There are two Lambs 
here who are active Socialists, myself (C. J.) 
and my brother (J.M.). We both expect to 
do business for WiLsHrIRE’s, than which there 


is no magazine better. ; 
C. J. Lams, Dryden, Mich. 
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Editor Wilshire’s—I enclose P. O. for $1.00 
to renew my subscription for the best maga- 
zine on earth, and also an order for one new 
subscriber for one year. 

N. R. Smirn, Langlois, Ore. 


Editor Wilshire’s—I bought the number of 
Witsuire’s in which Jack London began his 
articles on “The People of the Abyss,” and 
it was this article that made me subscribe, 
but I have found so many other good things 
in it that I can not think of doing without 
it. I will do what I can here to extend its 
circulation. 

Detos W. Hocus, M.D., Darlington, Wis. 


Editor Wilshire’s—I * have been 
your magazine with pleasure. 
(Pror.) G. R. CARPENTER, 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 


reading 


Editor Wilshire’s—I derive much pleasure 
from WitsHireE’s. I especially like the good 
nature and fairness evidenced in every arti- 
cle. Because of the moderate tone, I believe 
your fight for better conditions will be most 
effective. WILSHIRE’S certainly leaves a pleas- 
ant flavor. 

H. W. Ittman, 
Hartford, Wash. 


Editor Wilshire’s—I am a subscriber to 
your magazine and do all I can to help the 
cause of Socialism. Am a “shut-in” on ac- 
count of lameness and poor health, but can 
help some in this way. Everything that 
comes into my hands in the shape of So- 
cialistic reading matter, I write on first page 
(not cover), “Read and pass to another who 
will agree to do the same, and keep going 
until worn out.” Wusuire’s is started out 
in that way as fast as I receive it. Please tell 
your subscribers about it, so that others will 
do the same. At first look, one might think 
you would lose subscribers that way, but I 
think you will gain, because I start them in 
different directions, so they will do the work 
of sample copies. 

God help you in your good work! 
for Socialism. 


Yours 


(Mrs.) Atice E. Mari, 
South Paris, Me. 


Editor Wilshire’s—I wish to congratulate 
you heartily on publishing London’s book 
serially in your magazine. It is a very strik- 
ing and effective bit of investigation, which 
I have had the pleasure of reviewing in the 
World’s Work, and I beg to say that I read 
the story first in your magazine. 

With hearty appreciation, 
Yours very truly, 
M. G. Cunnirr, 
Managing Editor h’orld’s Work. 
New York. 
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Editor Wilshire’s—Thank you very much 
for your editorial, “Mr. Gompers and His 
Little Plan,” in which you show to my full 
satisfaction how impossible would be the plan 
of “benevolent feudalism,” which, in a letter to 
you, I stated might stave off the Social Revo- 
lution. As to your reference to me as one of 
a “few of dreamy Socialists of half-baked 
variety,” I take that in good part, as I realize 
I must answer to that classification to have 
ever put forth such an argument as I did. 
However, I am still a student, and will watch 
my conclusions a little closer in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gro. A. COLEMAN. 
Elliott, Pa. 


Editor Wilshire’s—Accept my gratitude for 
your article on “Mr. Gompers and His Little 
Plan.” “You are a dandy.” 

Dre le Boevaye 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


— 


Editor Wilshire’s—Your magazine appears 
to have a fairly large sale in this country and 
all who read it over believe with me that few 
men grapple with economic questions in as 
lucid a style as Wilshire does. With every 
good wish and a circulation of a million. 

Yours fraternally, 
E. LEs.tr, 
Telegraph Dep't, 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 


Editor Wilshire’s—Allow me to compli- 
ment you on your magazine. I do not find 
the other papers I take have the high tone that 
is in your magazine. 

Wishing you every success, I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
ArtHurR McCartHy, 
Dunedin, New. Zealand. 


LABOR COMING TO ITS OWN. 


The heart of labor is longing today, 

Is longing—longing in vain? 

Ah, no! There’s a heaven, tho’ yet far away 
That shall answer this longing of pain. 


The soul of labor is seeking today, 

Is seeking—seeking in vain? 

Ah, no! From our rights we have wan- 
dered away, 

And we, seeking, shall find them again. 


The throng of labor is rising today, 

Is rising in numbers unknown, 

Is rising to take from Oppression away 
The wealth it has made for its own. 


—BEssige Brown, Stattler, Ark. 


National Convention Meeting Place. 


The Socialist National Convention will assem- 
ble at 10.00 A.M., May 1, at Brandt’s Hall, corner 
N. Clark and Erie Streets, Chicago. 


